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DEPARTMENT OF CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION, AT SCRANTON, 


Vis thirty-sixth annual session of the 

Department of City and Borough Su- 
perintendents of the State Educational As- 
sociation convened in the Central High 
School Building at Scranton on the 28th of 
December, 1915. 

The meeting was called to order by the 
Chairman, Supt. James L. Allison. Devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by Supt. J. 
Linwood Eisenberg, of Chester. 

The officers were as follows: Chairman, 
Supt. James L. Allison, Wilkinsburg; Vice- 
President, Supt. F. C. Steltz, Braddock; 
pivot npag G Supt. Thomas J. George Car- 
negie; Treasurer, Supt. I. C. M. Ellen- 
berger, Sunbury; Executive Committee, 
Supt. F. S. Jackson, Punxsutawney; S. E. 
Weber, Scranton; and E. E. Kuntz, Lans- 
ford. 

The President called Supt. J. M. Howerth 
of Shamokin to preside while he read his 
inaugural address on 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 


The great number of men and boys who 
have passed through our public schools and 
are being driven from one position to an- 
other makes us wonder whether we, as 
teachers, are doing our full duty toward our 
pupils. The great number of misfits in pro- 


fessional life and in the business world. 


causes us to wonder why this condition is 
sO apparent in every community. Is it pos- 
sible that these failures are accidental or 
are they caused by improper preparation? 
Have so many men and boys made mistakes 
in selecting their vocation? These are ques- 
tions that we would gladly throw aside as 
of no importance to us. Treat them as we 


may our responsibility remains. 





Most men, if asked how they came to 
select their vocation, would answer that it 
was by chance or perhaps by force of cir- 
cumstances. I have asked scores of men 
this question and rarely have any of them 
given an answer that convinced me that 
they had selected their vocation in boyhood 
and persistently followed it. I have also 
observed that those who did make their 
selection and followed it persistently are 
more eminently successful in the broadest 
sense of that term than those who have 
drifted into their vocation. Many who have 
selected their vocation by chance are also 
very successful but by far the greater. part 
are failures. The proportion of those who 
succeed in a selected vocation is greater 
than it is among those who found their vo- 
cation accidentally. Those who succeed in 
vocations accidentally chosen succeed on ac- 
count of personal or moral character rather 
than personal fitness or preparation. 

Vocational guidance has been discussed 
by school men for years but the discussions 
have done little to awaken the teachers to a 
sense of their great responsibility in this 
direction. There is an awakening of men 
to. their responsibility, not only the business 
world that is demanding better preparation 
in the finished products of the public 
schools, but there is an awakening on the 
part of the teachers to a keener sense of 
their responsibility to the child. Until a 
few years ago, only a few occupations were 
considered as depending upon the public 
schools to fit the boys to enter a preparatory 
training for their vocation or profession. 
It is but recently that the public schools 
have caught the inspiration that is urging 
them to fit the boys for such efficiency and 
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skill as will give them an advantage in their 
life work. The so-called vocational schools 
are usurping the title of vocational work 
and vocational guidance until we may lose 
sight of our part in-this wonderful oppor- 
tunity for helping the young. It is but a 
few years ago since there were but half a 
dozen of vocations that required a high 
school ‘education as a preliminary prepara- 
tion to enter upon a university training for 
that chosen field of work. To-day there are 
about fifty vocations that demand a high 
school education as a preliminary prepara- 
tion. A few years ago the students in our 
high schools were for the few or for what 
were termed the “ well-to-do” families that 
were fitting their boys for college. To-day 
the high schools are representative institu- 
tions filled with boys from all walks of life. 
These changed conditions demand that edu- 
cators look at the vocational guidance of 
these boys as a part of the duties that de- 
volve upon them. 

The universities and the colleges have 
dominated the high schools of this country 
to a marked degree and to their advance- 
ment too. This condition will continue until 
the teachers in our high schools receive 
training in regularly established training 
schools that have sufficient initiative to 
break away from the old school traditions. 
Until such schools are fully developed, we 
will continue to follow the lead of the col- 
leges and universities, and carry out the 
plans developed by them. 

These institutions have for many years 
been guiding their students in selecting 
their studies to fit the vocation desired, and 
they have also been advising them in select- 
ing their vocations. The method pursued 
by many of the colleges is to assign twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty pupils to one professor 
for advice and guidance. These pupils are 
helped in their choice of a vocation and 
directed in selecting the studies which will 
best fit them for it. This same plan is car- 
ried on in some of the high schools and the 
results seem to be helpful to the young 
people. 

There are objections to this method, es- 
pecially in high schools, where the boys are 
young and many of them have no thought 
of selecting a vocation. Frequently the 
selecting of studies is haphazard and the 
student drifts along for a few years when 
he finds that his studies are not suited to 
the course he has now selected for prepar- 
ing him for his chosen vocation. He has 
then to change his studies and while he may 
not have lost in mental development, he 
has lost time which is a necessary factor in 
a boy’s career. 

There may be objections to having teach- 
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ers advise boys in selecting their vocations 
and in selecting studies suited to fit for 
them. Teachers are apt to be prejudiced 
in their special line of work, The teacher 
of mathematics may be inclined to advise 
his students to select vocations along the 
line that he teaches regardless of the fit- 
ness of the individuals for such.a line of 
study or of work. The same is true of all 
of the departments in the high school and 
from this point of view it seems unwise to 
delegate vocational guidance to teachers, 
unless they have a wide outlook upon affairs 
and an experience in the business world that 
would make them especially fitted for di- 
recting the pupils in making a selection of 
a vocation. Teachers of all classes have 
done excellent work and are to be com- 
mended for an honest effort in guiding boys 
aright, but they are not awake to the de- 
mands of the times for such guidance. 

It seems to me that one of the causes for 
the rush of young men to the centers of 
population, deserting the farming communi- 
ties and the villages, is the advice of the 
teachers in the country districts. I have 
seldom, if ever, heard a teacher of a coun- 
try school advise and enthuse boys to fit 
themselves for successful farmers. The 
opposite is true. The boys are carried 
away with the accounts of the great oppor- 
tunities that await them in the cities. They 
are urged to get an education so that they 
may become captains of industry. Thecon- 
dition of things is changing in the country 
districts but such has been the conditions 
for many years. Since this has been so 


‘noticeable in the country districts is there 


any doubt that a,successful method for the 
guidance of the boys in the larger centers 
would not become even more potent for 
good because of the better facilities for 
such guidance? 

It occurred to me that the boys in our 
public schools, especially in the high school. 
department, are too young to select a voca- 
tion, With that end in view, I made ‘an 
investigation of the boys in the high school 
under my jurisdiction. The result, while 
not absolutely convincing, is very suggest- 
ive. I submitted to each boy the following 
list of questions with the request that they 
be answered and returned to me. 

1. Have you selected what you want to 
be or do when you finish your education? 

2. If so, how old were you when you 
made the decision? 

3. What led you to make the decision? 

4. Did any person aid you? Who? 

5. Would you like any advice about mak-. 
ing a choice? 

6. What knowledge have you of the vo- 
cation you have chosen? 
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7, Do.you think. yqu. have any natural fit- 
ness for the vocation you have chosen? 

8. Have you selected your studies in view 
of your chosen vocation? 

g. Why did you select this vocation? 

I.-received one hundred and ninety an- 
swers. Each. pupil did not answer each 
question but. sufficient answers were made 
to give me a good idea of the thoughtful- 
ness.of the boys concerning their vocation. 

In answer to the first question, Have you 
selected what you want to be or do when 
you finish your education? I received one 
hundred and thirty affirmative answers and 
sixty negative ones: .68 per cent. of the 
boys have selected their vocations and 38 
per cent, have not. 

The second question, If so, how old were 
you when you made the decision? The an- 
swers showed that the ages ranged from 
eight to nineteen years. There was one at 
eight, three at ten, four at eleven, twelve 
at twelve, fourteen at thirteen, twenty-seven 
at fourteen, twenty-four at fifteen, twenty- 
one at sixteen, eleven at seventeen, five at 
eighteen, and one at nineteen. While all did 
not answer this question, a sufficient num- 
ber. did answer it to show that the great 
majority selected their vocation at the ages 
of fourteen and fifteen. There is no means 
of: knowing -how sincere the boys were in 
their answers, nor.can we predict how 
many of them will follow the choice they 
have made. These are not necessary. The 
result of the answers proves that boys do 
make a selection of their vocation early in 
life. Knowing the boys as I do, I believe 
that many of them have made a mistake and 
I believe that a good advice will aid them 
in seeing their mistakes. The answers to 
the questions that follow show that many 
/ of the boys had given very little thought to 
the matter and that the selections were 
made without any advice and that the ma- 
jority desired advice in following the choice 
they have made. This proves conclusively 
to my mind that the pupils need guidance 
and that they solicit advice in choosing 
their vocations. 

What led you to make the decision? is 
the third question. There was a large num- 
ber of answers to this question and they 
were as amusing as they were sincere. One 
boy was not afraid of dead bodies so he had 
decided to be an undertaker. Another was 
not afraid of blood and he desired to be a 
doctor or surgeon. A negro desired to be 
an undertaker. as he thought it would be a 
good vocation for a colored man and he 
had helped an undertaker in embalming a 
body. The reasons that were most fre- 
quently given were such as one might ex- 
pect. It was my father’s:occupation ; fond- 
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ness of that kind of work; personal inclina- 


‘tion; the great opportunity for advance- 
‘ment; personal fitness, such as physical de-: 


formity, physical weakness; and financial: 
aid to fit himself for that work. The an- 
swers show that personal contact with the, 
vocation in some of its forms has had much, 
to do with influencing the boys in their: 
selections. Next to personal experience, 
the associating with men in various occu-. 
pations seems to have had a great influence 
in directing the boys in making a choice. 
But most of all, the answers to this ques- 
tion show that a knowledge of the vocation 
was the great factor in directing the choice, 

Did any person aid you? If so, who? 
The answers to these questions are interest- 
ing. Fifty were influenced by parents, or 
by the father, by relatives, by friends, by 
companions, by workmen well known to 
them, by lectures, by sermons, by reading, 
or by school studies, Fifty-eight were not 
advised by any one or influenced in any 
perceptible way. Thus the majority had 
received no. help in making a choice. aS 

Would you like any advice about making 
a choice? This is the fifth question and it 
was answered by the majority of the boys. 
One hundred and seventeen expressed a de- 


| sire for advice in selecting their vocation 


or in being guided in preparing for it. Only. 
fourteen did not desire any advice and four- 
teen made no answer. A remarkable thing 
in these answers is that nearly all who had, 
selected a vocation wanted advice, Only 
two-or three wanted no advice, 

‘What, knowledge have you of the voca-. 
tion you have chosen? This sixth ques-. 
tion with its varied answers reveals what I 
believed before giving the question, namely 
that many boys were preparing for a life 


work of which they were meagerly in- 


formed. Many of the boys had very little, 
knowledge of the vocation they had chosen ;, 
a number had no knowledge of their chosen 
vocation; and quite a number had worked 
in offices, business places, and at that kind 
of work during their vacations. Many other. 
answers were given such as their experi- 
ences in school work, association with 
friends, observation among the industries, 
and incidents in their lives that had brought. 
them in contact with the vocation or some, 
one in it. These answers show that per-. 
sonal: contact and personal knowledge are 
the great factors in determining the voca-. 
tion of this group of boys and they are rep-; 
resentative of most groups under like con- 
ditions. ; j 
Do you think you have any natural fit- 
ness for the vocation you have chosen?. 
This seventh question, was answered quite. 
generally and. one hundred boys. thought; 
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that they had natural fitness fot the occupa- 
tion chosen, seventeen did not know, and 
two thought they had no natural fitness for 
it. 


Have you sélected your studies in view 
of your chosen vocation? This was the 
eighth question and one that ought to have 
been answered by every one. Sixty-three 
had selected their studies with their voca- 
tion in view, fifty had not, while a great 
number had done so only in part. At this 
point I wish to say that I believe that more 
good vocational guidance can be done with 
less effort by directing the studies of pupils 
than in any other way. Parents are neglect- 
ful and teachers are frequently so and pu- 
pils will, if left to themselves, frequently 
seek the course of least resistance. They 
will select the studies that will require the 
least amount of effort. 

Why did you select this vocation? This 
is the ninth and last question and I received 
the greatest variety of answers to this of 
any question in the list. Such answers as 
‘would show that they thought they would 
ike it, it looks good to me, my mother or 
father wanted ‘me to make this selection, 
‘profitable business, great chance for suc- 
ess, it appeals to me, I want to make good, 
it’s a good business or profession, I want 
to become a worthy man, and similar an- 
swers innumerable. The answers to this 
question prove to my mind that there had 
been little thought given to the matter and 
that most of our boys and young men nee 
to be led into some sort of investigation of 
the various vocations before they reach the 
age of thirteen. 

The question that naturally arises in the 
minds of men who are engaged in training 
the young man is who shall lead the boys 
in this investigation? and this applies with 
equal force to the girls, who have been left 
out of consideration entirely. 

The observation herein expressed shows 
that the parents have done little to direct 
their children in their preparation for se- 
lecting 4 vocation. My experience in school 
work has taught mé that the parents are 
prone to throw this responsibility upon the 
school men or to do nothing in the matter, 
arid to permit the boys to drift into what- 
ever vocation seems to be available when 
they are ready to take up some line of work. 
This is too often the case and we as school 
people ought to devise ways and means to 
help more young people in making a choice 
for their life work than we have ever done. 

Jesse B. Davis, principal of the Central 
High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
solved the vocational guidance problem bet- 
ter than any man of whom I have any 
knowledge. His plans and ideas are pub- 
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lished in book form and are sane and help- 
ful. Some of. these plans are similar to 
some ideas that I have previously expressed 
with the difference in methods, He con- 
tends that the pupils must be put in touch 
with the various vocations through their 
various school activities, especially such as. 
composition, literary work and in personal 
contact with the various vocations in the 
centers of industry and in tangible ways 
devised by the teachers or principals of the 
grade and high schools. 

It matters little whether the schools are 
responsible for the misfits, the many un- 
employed, and the many supposed incapable 
men and women in the business world, or 
not; we, the school men, réceive much of 
the blame. To turn the tide of drifting 
humanity into a channel that shall lead the 
individuals to anchor firmly in lines of use- 
fulness may be the province of school men. 
It is worthy of serious thought and earnest 
investigation and should our efforts prove 
to be the panacea for which men have 
sought, we would receive grateful recog- 
nition by generations yet unborn. 

A spirited discussion followed this ad- 
dress. Supt. J. J: Pahner, of Oil City, ex- 
pressed the thought that teachers are apt to 
advise boys unwisely. The boy is advised 
to prepare for this or that vocation, as 
forestry for example, when there is no op- 
portunity to engage in that vocation. Teach- 
ers should keep in mind that boys must 


d | make a living, and should not be advised 


to enter a vocation in which there is little 
opportunity for success. 

Supt. W. M. Pierce of Ridgway said that 
men in the past:have been generally success- 
ful, that vocational guidance is largely a 
thing that comes from within, and that the 
boy must determine for himself the partic- 
ular vocation in the pursuance of which he 
might be a success. Give the boy a chance 
to come in touch with as many vocations 
as possible, that he may find himself. 

Supt. R. T. Adams of Warren said that 
many boys do not find themselves until they 
have completed their college course. .“ 
shall permit my boy,” said he, “to go 
through college and then choose for him- 
self the vocation for which he is particu- 
larly fitted.” Gary, Indiana, seems to be de- 
veloping vocational guidance by permitting 
the boy to try out various vocations, 

Supt. T. E. Garber of Ashland thinks 
that the moving pictures are helping boys 
to solve the problem by giving them a look 
into the various occupations. 

Because of the limited time, the Presi- 
dent declared general discussion closed. 

The programme as arranged for the de- 
partment was then closely adhered to, and 
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excellent papers were read. Supt. S, E. 
Downes of Lower Merion Township read 
the following paper on “ Transportation and 
Efficiency,” 


TRANSPORTATION AND EFFICIENCY. 


The great value of consolidation, in school 
as in purely industrial plants, is now uni- 
versally recognized. The insurance of 
more prompt and regular attendance; of 
greater comfort and better health; of more 
satisfactory classification and grading; of 
fewer temptations and better conduct; of 
heated, lighted, ventilated and well equipped 
buildings; of fair salaries and competent 
teachers; of broader companionship and 
wider culture; of more advanced classes 
and more varied electives; and all at but a 
slight increase in operating expenses, has 
induced many progressive communities 
throughout our state to adapt plans and 
curriculums to local conditions, to the end 
that these rural districts might have all of 
the advantages educationally, and most of 
those socially, which are possible in an har- 
monious compact community. 

Granted that, wherever possible, rural 
schools should be consolidated for the best 
interests of the children and the highest 
welfare of the district; the location of 
grounds, the erection of buildings, the pur- 
chase of equipment, the employment of 
teachers, and the methods to be used in 
transporting children, must receive con- 
stant and intelligent consideration. 

Recognizing that local conditions must be 
largely the determining factors in the wise 
solution of all of these problems, it would 
be presumptuous to recommend for all such 
consolidated districts, that which has proven 
measurably satisfactory in one. 

The types of buildings are as varied as 
are the plans of architects; the selection 
and grading of grounds depend upon avail- 
able funds and the vision of the Board; the 
equipment is limited only by the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of the faculty; the 
teaching force and the course of study are, 
of necessity, variables, and are usually de- 
termined primarily by one strong, forceful 
(wise or unwise) teacher or member of the 
Board of Education. 

Although modern inventors have supplied 
numerous modes of locomotion in the heav- 
ens above, on the earth beneath; and in and 
on the waters under the earth; the train, 
the trolley, the auto bus and the covered or 
uncovered horse van on wheels or runners, 
practically limit transportation facilities 
valuable to districts which attempt consoli- 
dation. Each of these may prove most 
satisfactory in some localities, but all may 
be interested in a brief statement of the 
plan now in operation in Lower Merion. 
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This district, a first class township, partly 
surrqunded by the city of Philadelphia and 
intersected by the Main Line and Schuylkill 
divisions of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has 
erected modern central elementary school 
buildings in each of its, chief population 
centers; the larger schools being in the un- 
incorporated towns of Ardmore, Bryn 
Mawr, Bala, Cynwyd, Ashland and Merion 
Square. Children who complete the eight 
grades in these and other districts are trans- 
ported daily, at public expense, to one cen- 
tral High School building, , 

Originally the Board hired horse vans 
and autos to haul those who could come by 
train, but at present the district owns and 
uses constantly two autos, each of which 
has a carrying capacity of twenty-five (25) 
High School pupils. Each car completes 
five round trips every morning, and covers 
an equal distance following the close of the 
afternoon session. All of the 6th, 7th and 
8th grade boys are also transported during 
school hours to a central Grammar School 
building, where they secure regular Manual 
Training. A number of elementary school 
girls are in like manner hauled to the High 
School for Domestic Science work. These 
two cars deliver all ordinary supplies, trans- 
port teachers to and from their respective 
schools, haul all athletic teams, and in nu- 
merous other ways reduce expenses and in- 
crease convenience, comfort and efficiency. 

Last year one of the cars did not miss a 
single trip, while the other was off duty one 
half day. During this season the deep snow 
compelled the postponement of the sessions 
during one day. No accidents.have marred 
the transportation records, although these 
reasonably light cars average twenty miles 
per hour. They cover sixty-eight (68) 
miles each morning before the session in 
the High School opens, and at present are 
averaging a total of 150 miles per day. The 
first car purchased was driven 15,820 miles 
during the calendar year. 

Statistics show that transportation ex- 
penses have decreased since the township 
purchased the cars, although the number of 
pupils hauled has more than doubled, and 
the two drivers are paid during the twelve 
calendar months. The total cost’ per pupil 
last year was slightly above $16; this in- 
cluded salaries of two chauffeurs for twelve 
months, depreciation on cars, repairs, 
garage, oil, grease, license fees, insurance, 
etc. The drivers, without additional cost 
to the township, were available for repair 
work during the three summer months, and 
all ordinary supplies were delivered free. _ 

The excellent roads throughout Lower. 
Merion Township make possible this type 
of transportation on schedule time. The 
plan has proven satisfactory in conserving 
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the health and morals of the children, in 
popularizing the High School, in securing 
regular and punctual attendance, in utiliz- 
ing in full the time of special instructors in 
Manual Training and Domestic Science in 
buildings equipped thoroughly for their 
work, and in furnishing a convenient means 
of distributing the school books and sup- 
plies. 

The present enrollment in the grammar 
grades of the elementary schools indicates 
an early demand for additional transporta- 
tion facilities in Lower Merion. Should an 
additional car be purchased, it is probable 
that it will be built to accommodate a larger 
group of children, and will be used in mak- 
ing the short hauls, while the two lighter 
cars will continue to transport the children 
who live at a greater distance than three 
miles from the central High School. 

“Caring for Delinquents” was the sub- 
ject of a paper read by Supt. J. M. Howerth 
of Shamokin. 


CARING FOR DELINQUENTS. 


Ferri makes three great types of delin- 
quents: “(1) Criminals by birth or instinct 
with hereditary absence of moral sense. 
(2) The insane criminal. (3) The crimi- 
nal of personal or social passion.” The 
common characteristic of these types is 
that delinquency refers to an attitude of the 
mind and morals rather than to the commis- 
sion of some particular offense. A child is 
generally considered delinquent when he 
violates any law of the state or ordinance 
of the city, when he associates with bad 
companions, when he is wayward and in- 
corrigible at home or at school, and when 
his acts in general have a downward tend- 
ency. 

The principal causes that lead children to 
delinquency are the following: Poverty, 
the broken home by death or desertion or 
divorce, depraved parents, mercenary par- 
ents, improper guardians, gang influences, 
delinquent men and women, harsh and un- 
sympathetic teachers, uninteresting courses 
of study, retardation, physical weaknesses, 
anti-social practices. 

The attitude of society. toward the ju- 
venile delinquent has undergone a great 
change during the last few decades. In- 
stead of treating these as criminals and 
placing them in‘penal institutions, they are 
looked upon as subjects to be reformed by 
training and education. In the not distant 
past it was not uncommon to have the death 
penalty inflicted upon boys of tender years 
for petty offenses. Often boys were thrown 
into prison with criminals of the worst type 
and thus became skilled in every detail of 
crime. 
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Juvenile delinquents may be divided into 
three principal classes: 1. Those mildly de- 
linquent. 2. Those who are incorrigible. 
3. Those who have committed crime. 

The first class is the largest and is the 
feeder of the other classes. The boys and 
girls of this class are frequently made de- 


linquent by harsh and unsympathetic treat- 


ment at home or at school. These can usu- 
ally be reached by the proper co-operation 
of the home and school. Every case of de- 
linquency should be diagnosed and the 
proper remedy applied. There are no two 
cases that can be treated exactly alike. It 
requires an expert in child psychology to 
deal with these cases successfully. Many 
a case is considered delinquent when the 
case is not properly understood. 

In some school systems where the teach- 
ers are weak in discipline and the general 
attitude of the community toward law and 
order is low it is often necessary to have 
special day schools for this class of pupils. 
A competent teacher can manage the worst 
case in the regular day school, provided the 
home of the pupil co-operates with her. If 
the home. does not co-operate, then the place 
for such.a pupil is in a parental school. 

The second class requires something more 
than co-operation between home and school. 
These pupils have reached the stage of de- 
linquency through their habits and associa- 
tions outside of schools that their presence 
in a school room becomes a menace to the 
good order of the school. Their influence 
is apt to lead other weak-willed pupils with 
them. For the sake of the school, for the 
sake of themselves, and for the sake of so- 
ciety they should be removed to a parental 
school. This school should be a part of 
the public school system and under the di- 
rect supervision of the school authorities. 
The unit should not be smaller than a 
county or a large city. In a county having 
a school population of 25,000 there would 
be, according to estimates made from indi- 
vidual districts, about one hundred and fifty 
pupils per year for such a school. With 
an average stay of six months there would 
not be present more than seventy-five pupils 
at any time. The cost of such a school may 
be from one hundred to one hundred and 
fifty dollars per pupil. This is a small item 
compared with the good that may be ac- 
complished. If only one boy is saved each 
year from a life of crime, it is well worth 
the effort. After a short term in this school 
the child should be returned to his home 
and regular school. There should be suffi- 
cient probation officers to keep in touch with 
the children after they leave the institution. 

A school of this kind should have teach- 
ers who are experts in child psychology and 
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are endowed with the “divine touch.” The 
course of study should be so flexible that it 
would meet the individual needs of each 
student. The school should be situated on 
a farm away from the congested centers of 
population. It cannot be hoped that the 
city can ever give the moral and physical 
training that can be given in the country. 
In the city there are too many temptations 
held out by delinquent men and women. 
By having such a school located in the 
country the children could be in school part 
of the time, on the playground part of the 
time, and work in the fields and gardens 
part of the time. They could wander in 
green pastures and beside the still waters. 
They could mingle with the birds and bees, 
the fruits and flowers. In this great labo- 
ratory they could learn the literature of 
Nature, and as their souls unfold they will 
appreciate the greatness and goodness of 
God. It is a fact worthy of notice that 
more than eighty per cent. of the ministers 
and missionaries were reared in the coun- 
try. 

There are a number of schools of this 
kind throughout the country. There is an 
ideal one at Spokane, Washington. The 
school occupies a farm of forty acres, five 
miles from the city. The school is under 
the absolute direction of the city school di- 
rectors. It has a cottage with all the con- 
veniences of a well-ordered home to accom- 
modate twenty-five boys. Bulletin No. 14 of 
the United States Bureau of Education says 
of this school: “ The boys have a teacher 
for the regular school work, and, in addi- 
tion to this, receive instruction in wood 
work, gardening, and horticulture. A fine 
stream traverses the property, affording fa- 
cilities for swimming, boating, irrigation, 
and ice supply. The boys are committed by 
the superior court on recommendation of 
the attendance department of the public 
schools. The life on the farm in almost 
every case works a complete transformation 
of the boys, because it puts them in proper 
environment and gives them the right in- 
terests.” 

The third class of juvenile delinquents is 
composed of those unfortunate cases that 
mild measures will not cure. These cases 
should be put in an institution that will 
completely reform them and that will teach 
them a trade. These schools should be a 
part of the public school system or at least 
under the school authorities, and should be 
paid for actual work done. Children should 
be sentenced to these institutions either by 
the superintendent of schools or by the 
judge of the juvenile court. There should 
be adeauate provision made for the care 
and guidance of these boys and girls after 
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dismissal. There are in Pennsylvania about 
forty delinquent children in correctional 
institutions for every 100,000 inhabitants, 
at an average cost per pupil per year of 
about $200. 

To take care of the juvenile delinquents 
various institutions, public, private, and 
semi-public, have been established. There 
are the disciplinary schools, the parental 
schools, the reform schools, detention homes, 
juvenile homes, juvenile courts, the big 
brother and the big sister movements, the 
junior republics, etc. While these are all 
good and have accomplished much good, 
yet they are not general enough in their ac- 
tivities nor wide enough in their scone. 
They give only a little touch here and a 
little touch there. 

This great Commonwealth is doing more 
for the care of the delinquent children than 
any other state in the union. Yet the work 
is not properly systematized so that every 
delinquent child is cared for as he should be. 
In some districts no attention whatever is 
given by the school authorities to the delin- 
quent boy or girl. These cases are allowed 
to drift without any attention being given 
to them from any source until they commit 
some crime that will land them in jail. It is 
for the schools to so organize this work and 
to carry it on that no delinquent children 
in any district will escape the training nec- 
essary to make them good citizens. A true 
and complete education would not permit 
criminals to develop. 

I have touched upon the causes and care 
of delinquents, but the important problem 
for the schools is to work toward the ideal 
of preventing delinquency. We are com- 
pelled to admit that our social and economic 
conditions are very largely responsible for 
the delinquent children. Nor can we es- 
cape censure for the part the schools have 
played in bringing about these conditions. 
The sin may be one of omission. The men 
and the women who were children in the 
public schools a generation or two ago are 
the persons who have shaped largely the 
present social and economic conditions. 
Whatever these conditions will be in the 
next generation depends upon the teachings 
of the public schools of to-day. 

It is our duty to see that every child who 
leaves the public schools is able to be a pro- 
ducer by knowing a trade. Every man 
should have a living wage and a steady job 
so that he is in a position to raise his family 
properly. He should then be held respon- 
sible for the proper training of his children 
in morals and especially in obedience. 
While we may work and plan for parental 
schools, asylums, and institutional care of 
delinquent children, we must never lose 
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sight of the fact that the home is the one 
great factor in our civilization and must be 
preserved at any cost. It sometimes seems 
that if our charitably inclined people and 
social workers devoted more energy and 
assistance to the home, there would not be 
much need for institutions for delinquent 
children. I am satisfied that nine out of ten 
cases of delinquency would never occur, if 
the home would do its duty. 

More stringent divorce and desertion 
laws, eugenic marriage laws, pensions for 
widows, workmen’s compensation laws, 
medical inspection of all children will all 
tend to reduce the number of delinquent 
children. 

The school authorities should see that 
every child has a place to play. Every 
school building should have a large play- 
ground and a gymnasium. I am pleased to 
quote from Judge Lindsey whose opinion on 
the problem of the delinquent boy and girl 
sis of special value: “In dealing with the 
problem of crime in youth, we shall make 
progress just in proportion as we appreciate 
the absurdity of limiting our remedies to 
the court, the jailer, and the hangman. 
Our plea for public playgrounds is a plea 
for justice to the boy. We are literally 
crowding him off the earth. We have no 
right to deny him his heritage, but that is 
just what we are doing in nearly every 
large city in this country, and he is hitting 
back and hitting hard, when he does not 
mean to, while we vaguely understand and 
stupidly punish him for crime.” 

We might go one step further toward the 
prevention of delinquency by having coun- 
try schools for city children. With the 
facilities that every city has for transporta- 
tion such a scheme is possible. Private 
schools of such a character have been 
established near several cities, such as the 
Gilham Country Day School of Baltimore, 
the country schools of Boston, New York, 
Kansas City, Buffalo, Columbus, and Min- 
neapolis. These schools have passed beyond 
the experimental stage and have demon- 
strated to their managers that the health 
and character of the students are protected 
and benefitted. 

Summary: Delinquency is a matter of 
mind and morals. 

All institutions for the care of delin- 
quents should be a part of the public school 
system. 

The scope of all institutions fot delin- 
quents should be general and universal. 

Our social and economic conditions should 
be made such that it would be almost im- 
possible for a boy or girl to become delin- 
quent. 

Supt. R. E. Laramy, of Easton, followed 
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with an interesting paper on “ Preliminary 
Qualifications of Teachers for Admission 
to the Service.” 


PRELIMINARY QUALIFICATION OF TEACHERS. 


I have found this question somewhat dif- 
ficult. It assumes that teachers are needed 
and that applicants are at the door asking 
for admission. To whom shall we give en- 
trance? What shall we demand from them 
before they are admitted? A broad answer 
would be—ask graduation from a normal 
school for a position in the grades and for 
a college position ask a college degree. And 
to this I would add—ask two years of ex- 
perience ftom either. But this would be to 
perpetrate an Irish bull for, evidently, how 
may one offer two years of experience if 
she has not been admitted to service? 

It might be noted at the outset, however, 
that if qualifications in general be meant 
in this discussion, it will be difficult to ask 
more than are at present required. The 
need of teachers under certain conditions 
makes it necessary to have an open way to 
secure teachers. But when it becomes a 
question of choice and standards for indi- 
vidual districts the question admits of dis- 
cussion. 

I shall consider the question from sev- 
eral standpoints. In the first place the 
character of the elementary education of 
our applicant is important. I am impressed 
more and more when considering teachers 
with regard to their development in the. 
service that their own education in the 
grades has had a strong influence upon their 
teaching and especially upon their inclina- 
tion toward personal progress. This early 
education is an item to be considered among 
the assets of the applicant. 

Secondly, the record of the applicant in 
the secondary school will indicate her pos- 
session or lack of seriousness and the bent 
of her mental abilities. If the school itself - 
does not maintain a high standard and there 


. is no sign of largely serious intent on the 


part of this teacher during the four years 
in the secondary school, it is not likely that 
she has within her the foundation of much 
professional progress. And here I have a 
suggestion to make. Many young people 
have gone from the high schools under our 
jurisdiction to the normal schools to pre- 
pare for teaching. In many cases their 
studies in the four years of high school 
have been without regard to the later work. 
In many cases they have not been such per- 
sons as should plan to become teachers. We 
are asked to recommend them as to charac- 
ter. That is easy enough. Anyone may be 
recommended for character. But why 
should we not be asked to recommend or to 
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disapprove on the point of fitness for teach- 
ing? 

On the other hand why should we not be 
on the lookout for the young people who 
show qualities of personality and intelli- 
gence such as indicate the teacher? In days 
of the past the minister of the parish looked 
upon it as one of his duties to persuade 
capable young men to enter the ministry. 
They find the pickings pretty poor now-a- 
days. Why should not the superintendent 
of schools do a work of this kind and assist 
to have young men and young women of 
ability go to our normal schools? 

And speaking of the normal schools, how 
much comes into our minds? As superin- 
tendents we pass upon the graduates each 
year and there is no one of us but feels that 
very many of them are not fit, are not ready 
to go out as teachers. Should not these 
schools hold up the unfit? Should we not 
to some extent help them beforehand by 
keeping away those who should not go and 
by seeking to send to them the right sort 
of material? Certainly the product of 
these schools needs a second review before 
acceptance. 

I would suggest that the work within 
these schools should be commendable from 
these standpoints: 

The prospective teacher should be taught 
(1) in small sections, (2) by thoroughly 
competent teachers of strong qualities, (3) 
using methods based on. pedagogical prin- 
ciples. In my own work I find little evi- 
dence that the teaching has been so done 
that the graduate from the normal school 
has the material of instruction in any other 
fashion within her than she might have ac- 
quired it as theory in any other kind of 
class in any other school. For example, 
one would not suppose that the physical 
principles of sewing in drafts and ventila- 
tion had ever taken hold in a practical way 
in the minds of the prospective teachers. 

Finally, we take under consideration the 
health, social characteristics, and personal 
qualities of an applicant. These with the 
points of earlier discussion may best be ex- 
amined with the help of a well-prepared ap- 
plication blank. Many superintendents have 
prepared well thought out blanks of this 
character. The qualifications may then be 
carefully considered. At this stage the 
recommendations of references become of 
importance. May the day speedily come 
when school men learn to do this work 
well. We should quit giving general com- 
mendations for free sending about. We 
should be ready to give frank, non-conceal- 
ing, though just estimates and to regard 
this essential portion of our work as an 
element of importance. 

The larger districts go farther than this 
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and establish eligibility lists determined by 


| examination. It may be of interest to out- 


line the system of this city where we are 
now met. 

The Scranton plan after the filing of an 
application blank requires written and oral 
examinations. The oral examination takes 
place before the Board of School Directors 
and takes into consideration successful ex- 
perience, scholastic and professional record, 
and personality. The lists are made up in 
order as according to the results of the ex- 
aminations, and appointments are made on 
that order. 

In blank application form and method of 
establishing eligibility the above system il- 
lustrates what may be done in the way of 
establishing a standard and of placing the 
appointment of teachers on a careful basis. 
Here and there a superintendent asks, What 
is the use of it all? In his district, he de- 
clares, the directors make appointments and 
however he sets a standard, the unqualified 
with political influence will get in. This is. 
too often true. It is a part of the superin- 
tendent’s business, however, to assert him- 
self and to prove his capacity to secure 
good teachers. 

After all is said and done, we all agree 
that our schools depend for efficiency more 
upon the teachers than upon any one other 
element. A district which will raise high 
standards of admission, treat well and de- 
velop carefully the teachers in service, 
maintaining then a good esprit du corps will 
have gone the longest part of the road 
toward good schools. If your school sys- 


“tem and mine is to be bettered that must be 


largely through the superior quality of the 
new teachers admitted to the service. 
Their fitness in intelligence and ideals is of 
great importance. In general if our pro- 
fession is to be raised higher in the estima- 
tion of the public it must be through the 
superior quality of the persons who go into 
teaching. The task is ahead and each one 
of us has a part to perform. 

Dr. P. M. Harbold, Principal of Millers- 
ville Normal School followed with a paper 
on “The Grading of Teachers.” 


THE GRADING OF TEACHERS, 


In the larger cities where the: superin- 
tendent has supervising principals and spe- 
cial supervisors, the grading of teachers, to 
a very considerable extent, devolves upon 
these subordinate officials, who to no little 
degree ought to be carrying out a well laid 
plan or scheme for this important part of 
school administration. The plan and ideals 
back of the method of carrying the plan 
into successful execution, must originate 
with the superintendent. In the smaller 


' cities the superintendent originates the plan 
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and carries it into successful execution with 
the ideals he himself possesses. In either 
case the superintendent is the professional 
expert to meet this one demand among 
many others. 

There was a time when city superintend- 
ents were men of considerable public spirit 
with little experience in actual school work 
and less training. That time is rapidly 
passing. In our cities we find men who 
have attacked the school problem in much 
the same manner as an expert in any other 
business would approach his problems. He 
first of all must have expert knowledge, 
and second, experience in the many school 
problems found in any system. But the 
work of grading teachers introduces diffi- 
culties which do not come up in the case of 
the business expert. Generally the business 
expert deals with things, and his products 
are things for use in human society. The 
superintendent deals with impressionable 
human beings, not only as producers, but 
the product of the whole school machinery 
is impressionable human nature. This fact 
introduces the really great difficulties in the 
grading of teachers. 

Before superintendents thought of meas- 
uring the results of school work or of 
standards of efficiency, the superintendent 
could rate his teachers as worthy and worth- 
less, with a recommendation to dismiss the 
latter, basing his judgment on generalities 
and vague feelings and intuitions which 
were by no means wrong in all cases, In 
fact much of the machinery devised to-day 


to standardize the teacher’s work, only con- - 


firms a superintendent’s general judgment 
and forms the concrete basis for proper 
action. The fact that this question of grad- 
ing teachers appears on your program, indi- 
cates that some of the city superintendents 
of Pennsylvania are not satisfied with the 
present method of grading their teachers, 
or that some one else is dissatisfied. I fear 
I shall have nothing new to offer in open- 
ing this discussion. It would seem to me, 
however, that in the general discussions you 
will present suggestions which might be 
formulated into a somewhat standard plan 
for grading city teachers for the present. 
Such a plan, originated by a committee of 
let us say five of your number, might be 
tried out for a year or two, and reports of 
grading under such a plan might be made 
part of the work of your department next 
year. By that time you would have ample 
reasons for modifying the plan to fit condi- 
tions better. In defense of this scheme of 
having a standard or uniform plan, I need 
_ only recall to your minds that in your city 
you hold up such uniformity at least as will 
enable you to judge intelligently of the work 
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in the various schools of your city. Why 
not try the same plan for yourselves? 

There are over a hundred commissioned 
city and borough superintendents in Penn- 
sylvania, with as many different systems . 
for grading teachers, or with none at all. 
Among the number of superintendents 
there are some who have special ability and 
specific training along the line of estimating 
school work. Why not have the depart- 
ment profit by what they can originate in 
the way of a plan? 

It seems to me that this grading of teach- 
ers has two fundamental motives back of it. 
The one motive looks toward grading the 
instruction in a school system as a purely 
administrative function, because upon the 
grade of work done by a teacher depend 
several other administrative measures in a 
city system, such as promotion, transfer, 
salary. The other side of the work of 
grading teachers deals primarily with the 
very important and very difficult problem 
of professional growth and increasing effi- 
ciency of the teaching force. Supt. Tanger, 
who is to follow, will discuss the question 
from the latter viewpoint which, it seems 
to me, is the more difficult just as it is of 
the greater significance. I shall endeavor 
to suggest a few points from the adminis- 
trative side of this question. 

The business executive and expert ad- 
viser of any business will want to know 
definitely what units at work in his business 
are profitable producers and what ones pro- 
duce at a loss. He will get at this by de- 
vising a plan based on the fundamental 
purpose of his entering into the business. 
If he is in the business to furnish employ- 
ment for the greatest number of men and 
women, his plan for testing his business will 
be according. If he aims to produce a 
cheap article to put on the market, he will 
lay a plan whereby he can detect those who 
are raising the price of his product and, hav- 
in found them, he will either teach them 
to produce at a lower cost or fill their 
places with those who can produce more 
economically. If the man enters business 
with a definite aim to produce the best 
article as cheaply as possible, that man will 
lay plans for testing the work in his factory 
which will discover to him who are those 
who are producing inferior products, and, 
having found them, he will either teach 
them to produce goods of a higher grade 
or bring in others who can measure up to 
his standards; all the while he will be 
watchful of the cost of production, for he 
must produce to sell in the field of com- 
petition. 

Now, it seems to me, the executive. ex- 
pert of a city school system, the city super- 
intendent, stands in about the same relation 
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to the working of his schools as the busi- 
ness expert stands to his factory, so far as 
measuring the units of production is con- 
cerned. If the analogy is well founded, the 
city superintendent must first of all define 
to himself what is the purpose of his 
schools or what are the purposes. Having 
laid down this fundamental starting prin- 
ciple, he can now devise means for meas- 
uring the success of those doing the work 
in his system. 

To get at something more definite and 
tangible, let us say that the work of the 
school system consists of the following, 
placing the most important first: 

1. Teaching children the fundamentals of 
an education, which comprise reading, writ- 
ing, calculating, spelling, and the ability to 
use these fundamentals .intelligently. 

2. The development of right: ideals and 
self-control in accordance with such ideals. 
' 3. The development of the power of self- 
support. 

_4. The making of an intelligent and ac- 
tive citizenry. 

School aims to do other things, but these 
four are important, we shall all agree, and 
will suffice to illustrate my ideas of getting 
at a plan to grade teachers. 

Taking the first of these aims, namely, 
Teaching children the fundamentals of an 
education, which consist of reading, writ- 
ing, calculating, and spelling, it would ap- 
pear to me now, that a teacher who can do 


these relatively well, should be rated on. 


this point as a “ good” teacher. If she can- 
not produce good results I believe she should 
be rated, on this point of rating as “ fair” 
or “poor.” To ascertain this knowledge to 
rate her as “good,” “ fair,” or “poor,” the 
superintendent cannot deal with vagaries 
or generalities. He must test the reading, 
writing, calculating, and spelling, and the 
children’s power with these fundamentals, 
to learn whether the product from this 
point of view is standard. Then too a 
teacher must be judged to some degree on 
the employment of proper means of secur- 
ing good results, such as organization, man- 
agement, discipline, methods of instruction, 
and especially her cultural and professional 
equipment for her chosen work. 

' In a similar manner a scheme might be 
worked out whereby the success in accom- 
plishing the other aims might be measured 
in terms which could be expressed to a 
board of directors or the general public. It 
may be argued that ratings as “ superior,” 
“good,” “fair,” and “poor” do not ex- 
press enough degrees of discrimination 
to grade teachers properly. In reply to 
such an argument I would say, use ratings 
one to ten, or per cent., if that suits your 
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individual traits and local conditions better. 
After teachers are graded in per cents or 
figures, their ratings can easily be trans- 
lated into more general terms. 

Now let us suppose that in a given city 
a certain small proportion of the teachers 
fall into the class rated as “poor.” What 
shall be done? To this question are two 
answers, the first of which Mr. Tanger 
will tell us about in discussing the question 
of increasing the efficiency of the teaching 
force by means of grading the teachers. 
This surely is the first thing to do. When 
it is not possible, recommendation of a neg- 
ative character ought to follow. 

I haven’t mentioned all points for con- 
sideration in grading teachers. Nor do I 
believe that you as superintendents care for 
a complicated scheme for grading. I do 
think, however, that unless some definite 
plan is followed there is danger of careless- 
ness and omission. Carelessness in grad- 
ing teachers generally leads to a tendency 
to deal with phrases which are high sound- 
ing but hollow in content. When one is 
put to the test to show why a teacher is 
rated as she is, the emptiness of such terms 
as regard for relative values, teaching on a 
high plane, and so on, becomes apparent. I- 
shall venture to give a plan for grading 
teachers which Miss Carrie E. Myers, of 
the Millersville Normal School Faculty, 
employs from year to year in measuring 
and grading her teachers in training. Her 
scheme is as follows: ‘ 

1. Preparation: 1. Command of subject 
matter. 2. Fund of supplementary matter. 
3. Accuracy or.carelessness in thought. 

2. Presentation: 1. Review of previous 
work. 2. Power to utilize child’s experi- 
ence. 3. Methods and devices used. 4. 
Questioning power 5. Number of pupils 
reciting. 6. Power to.clear up pupil’s diffi- 
culties. 7. Assignment of the lessons. 
8. Correction of errors. 9. Blackboard 
work of both pupils and teacher. 10. Inter- 
est of pupils. 

3. Discipline and Management: 1. Self- 
control of teacher. 2. Know how to direct 
energies of pupils. 3. Judgment in punish- 


ments. 4. Restraint or interest leading 
factor. 

4. Results: 1. Measured by preparation 
of pupils. 2. Reviews. 


5. Personality: 1. Manner of teacher. 2. 
Voice of teacher. 3. Dress of teacher. 4. 
Relations with pupils: a Antagonistic, or 
co-operative, b Politeness, c Dignity, d 
Sympathy. 

6. Physical condition, 

7. Moral habits. 

Leaving now the question of a scheme or 
plan, it ought to be borne in mind that, to 
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rate teachers properly and fairly, the one 
rating said teachers should see them at 
work at all hours of the day, several days 
of the week, and at different seasons of the 
year. Visits need not be especially long, 
but a given piece of work must be seen from 
beginning to end. 

Undoubtedly some specific test must be 
conducted under the eye and management 
of the one who is to grade a teacher. Con- 
ditions for such testing must be natural or 
as nearly so as. possible, so that the results 
may be a real test. And I should like to say 
right here that having children read before 
the superintendent, or spell a given list of 
words, or solve a problem or two, is not, 
according to my way of looking at this 
problem, a worthy or good test. Some defi- 
nite tests for the real power gained in be- 
coming masters of the fundamentals of an 
education ought to be employed. A num- 
ber of good methods are now quite well 
known, which would do much toward stand- 
ardizing school work, if they were sanely 
employed. 

My last point, to be briefly mentioned, is 
very important and yet not infrequently 
overlooked. It is this: Every judgment of 
‘a teacher’s work which will aid in grading 
that teacher, ought to be accurately re- 
corded. Surely if the’ measurements are to 
be somewhat accurately made, records of 
such measurements must be very carefully 
recorded. Let us see what happens when 
no regular records are kept. Every time 
the superintendent visits a given class, a 
certain impression is made upon that offi- 
cial. Sometimes it is only faint, but at some 
other time it is lasting. If now the lasting 
impression happens to be made when a 
teacher’s work was going better than at 
ordinary times, that teacher will receive a 
high grade, unless a careful record is kept 
of every visit or test of her work. If, on 
the contrary, the deep impression is made 
when things are not going well for a 
teacher, she will be graded too low, unless 
careful records are kept of all visitations. 
If no records are kept of the several visits 
and tests, the final grading will embody 
only the judgments made up of the striking 
‘incidents of school work which may be, and 
likely are, a gross misrepresentation of a 
teacher’s work. 

In conclusion, permit me to summarize as 
follows: 1. I believe that teachers can and 
should be graded. 2. That for adminis- 
trative purposes a somewhat uniform stand- 
ard of grading could be devised by a com- 
mittee of this body. 3. That a committee 
on revision should be appointed to keep the 
standard up to the forward movements in 
education. 4. That such grading is an im- 
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portant part of the superintendent’s busi- 
ness, 5. That careful records must be kept 
in order to be fair. 

Supt. Landis Tanger of. Homestead read 
the following paper on the following sub- 
ject, “The grading of Teachers as Related 
to the Improvement of Teaching.” 


THE GRADING OF TEACHERS. 


The scope of this paper will have to do 
with some of the methods of grading teach- 
ers as a means to improvement of teaching. 

The two methods of securing grades: 1. 
Those determined upon, more or less arbi- 
trarily, by the supervisor or supervisory 
force. 2.-Those determined by co-operation 
of the teaching force in studying the evi- 
dence they have at hand as a result of 
practice. 

While it is customary for us to think of 
grading teachers as a means to determine 
salaries and placement, and as a possible 
means to secure an improvement in teach- 
ing in the public schools, it seems that the 
entire process as found in educational prac- 
tice is very arbitrary. We may assume with 
much assurance that prevailing systems of 
grading teachers are as unsatisfactory as 
the system commonly used in grading the 
work of children in the schools. Indeed, it 
is: generally assumed to be less reliable. 
One need not make a very close or extended 
investigation to be convinced that the rating 
of teachers is respected less as an index to 
teaching ability by the teachers themselves 
‘than the boys and girls respect the grades 
which determine promotions. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that 
the attempts superintendent and supervisors 
have made to grade teachers even by means 
of methods that are very arbitrary, have 
resulted in improved teaching generally, 
and teachers, as a result, have realized 
earlier in their experience better type of 
school-room practice. If teachers were 
consulted there would be the general ac- 
knowledgment that the judgment that has 
been passed, either as the result of a system 
of grading or as a result of general state- 
ments regarding their work, has enabled 
them to come to a better understanding of 
the methods and the processes they should 
pursue. But while they make this acknowl- 
edgment, they will likewise admit that the 
system of grading teachers fails to interpret 
adequately the values of the many experi- 
ences that influences the work of the school. 

A person beginning the career as teacher 
doubtless needs guidance and direction of 
this kind. This paper does not assume that 
the supervisor will cease to direct and to 
rate work arbitrarily in the light of his own 
experience. The present status of grading 
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teachers demands that the Superintendent 
must have ideal standards upon which he 
may rate teachers. Furthermore, where 
teachers have confidence in the person who 
grades them, the school-room practice will 
improve and the results will give the evi- 
dence. That the grading of teachers may 
influence teaching, it is necessary that 
teachers be given a definite statement or 
expression of their standing early enough 
in their’ career, and periodically in the 
school term, that they may use the means 
at hand to improve the practice in the craft. 

One who has attempted supervision and 
grading realizes that he has a duty to per- 
form in letting teachers find themselves. 
He should not be placing grades before 
them too frequently. In most instances 
teachers should know their grades about 
twice a year—the middle and the close of 
the school term. They express to the 
teacher definite lines of strength and weak- 
ness that the teacher can recognize. 

Any system of grading, to be vital, must 
be such as will make for activity that shall 
influence effective practice on the part of 
the teaching force. .Frequently, rigid and 
so-called perfect systems of grading kill 
the initiative in teachers who devote their 
energies to fulfilling the letter, to the neg- 
lect of the spirit which the system is sup- 
posed to foster. Teaching improves as 
teachers exercise observation and judgment 
on the product of their efforts, and any sys- 
tem of rating teachers should have flexibil- 
ity enough to apply to the case of any 
teacher of the corps. 

Within recent time there has appeared a 
number of proposed schemes by which 
teachers ‘may estimate various character- 
istics in their possession bearing on teach- 
ing. The virtue of such analytical schemes 
whether we devise them or whether we ac- 
cept one devised by some one else, is that 
it sets up introspection that stimulates re- 
flective thinking that will carry over into 
the vital. activity of teachers who desire to 
improve. By means of a similar scheme 
Benjamin Franklin was able to get a grip 
on himself, and to pilot his life along lines 
of progress. We need not be alarmed be- 
cause some people have proposed that this 
scheme should be carried to the point where 
the individual shall rate his abilities in 
points or percentages. 

As superintendents we should know the 
opinions teachers have of their own work, 
and teachers should be willing to let us 
know these opinions. When speaking with 
some supervisors on this point they ex- 
pressed themselves yery generally that, in 
the use of such schemes, teachers would in- 
variably place too high an estimate upon 
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their own abilities and trouble would begin 
at once. It is my opinion that in a survey 
of this kind in any teaching force, there 
would be found a few in the class who 
would give an exalted self-evaluation, 
while there are a few who would under- 
estimate their own value and a great num- 
ber would rate their true value in many 
parts of the scheme. The great thing about 
a scheme of this kind is that it implies co- 
operation. It offers means for studying sit- 
uations. Teachers begin not only an intro- 
spection of their own controls, but they also 
test out their own practices. This analysis 
gives them the point of view that enables 
them to separate themselves from their 
work, inspect it, criticise it, and submit it 
to criticism and comparison in the light of 
results from practice in vogue. Not only 
this, they set up an analysis of their work 
and submit it to tests that bring out the’ 
strong work and the weak points in it. ' 

Some problems face us where teachers 
work under varying conditions. How shall 
teachers be rated then? We may use the: 
following items to determine: The grades 
of the children from one promotion time to 
another; the age-grade of the children in 
the schools; the number of children in the 
school or the class; the type of children 
and the district from which they come; thé 
general environment in which the teacher 
works. To what extent is the teacher in- 
fluenced, hindered or aided, by these condi- 
tions? Are the observations of casual 
visits, the personal conferences, the teach- 
ers’ meetings, and the inspection of grades 
sufficient to determine the rating of the 
teacher? May not the number of items 
prove to be confusing? Do we not feel that 
our judgments are more or less general? 
Do we not dismiss the case even though 
we have taken notes and express, in the 
mark or grade we give, our general im- 
pression? Now, what is it worth to the 
teacher? It is difficult, I find, to explain 
the meaning of all this. 

Taking the ground that altruism has a 
large place in the life of the teacher, we 
may rely upon our teaching force to con- 
tribute largely to their own grading. It 
seems that it should be done to improve the 
teaching practice. There are a number of 
things teachers would like to know about 
their own work that the supervisors can 
not or do not bring to their realization. 
The judgments that are expressed often 
come “ex Cathedra” rather than with evi- 
dence that should convince teachers. At 
this point it is well to state that the per- 
sonal element is often credited-as influenc- 
ing the one who grades and charges of: 
favoritism are made. There are, of ‘course, 
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a number of teachers satisfied to accept 
such judgments as final. It often happens 
that once a teacher has gotten the approval 
which indicates that she has attained a high 
grade, she is satisfied to teach school on 
her reputation. : 

Teachers are frequently charged with be- 
ing expectant and waiting for what they 
should do next. Now, when we realize that 
the grade of intelligence in the ranks is of 
the type that should exercise initiative, it 
seems that teachers should contribute in be- 
ing a part in the system by which their 
grades are determined. 

While we have always regarded evidence 
from inspection of class recitations, study 
and examinations and the results of exami- 
nations, there is a feeling that teachers and 
supervisors should have more concrete evi- 
dence at hand whereby judgments may be 
based in determining future practice. No 
matter how small the system of schools 
some work of this kind should be done. 

On examining the test papers in language 
on the fifth grade last year it occurred to 
me that the rating of a certain question 
varied widely. After reflecting, and realiz- 
ing at the same time that a number of su- 
perintendents graded some answers in arith- 
metic which showed a wide variance in 
their estimates, I concluded to take from 
the papers of each room at least one answer 
for each score, ranging in this instance 
from zero to twenty, given by the teacher. 
There were eight rooms represented,—con- 
sequently I arranged eight charts of an- 
swers to the same question. Having three 
teachers teaching only half time, I had an 
excellent opportunity to submit these an- 
swers to all the teachers of the fifth grade 
to be marked on the same basis on which 
they graded the papers in the test. The 
charts were arranged to conceal the iden- 
tity of the rooms or the teacher to which 
they belonged. 

That there was great variation in the 
grades did not surprise me, but that some 
teachers varied widely from the grades they 
gave when scoring the test papers did sur- 
prise them. That some teachers gave ten 
points to content in which others were giv- 
ing twenty points reflected the standard of 
some teachers and the lack of standards of 
other teachers. 

On summing up the grades that each 
teacher gave it was found that some teach- 
ers were decidedly liberal while others were 
decidedly close in their grading. In com- 
paring the content with the grades given, it 
showed verfy plainly that some teachers pos- 
sessed skill and facility in judging work, 
while’ others were erratic. In.every in- 
stance the total of scores was less than the 
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The great 
thing about the experiment was that it 
placed before. teachers some evidence that 
they never believed could be reached. An- 
other thing that it did. was: that it made 
them part of a piece of :work which indi- 
cates to them where they must. improve 
their practice. It gave each teacher, at 
least in a crude way, a record of her own 
reactions as compared with the reactions of 
other teachers working in the same field. 

I desire to say that, when we went into 
conference on this work, there was intense 
interest on the part of teachers because the 
problem was vital, and I have it from a 
number of them that it gave an estimate of 
their own work that is worth as much as 
the opinions of supervisors and superin- 
tendents. This piece of work done by this 
particular group of teachers. will remain.as 
evidence in practice to which teachers in 
the schools may be referred. The fact 
that it is worked out with us in connection 
with a specific problem makes it valuable 
for reference, and it serves as a guage in 
rating teachers in their reactions in situa- 
tions that are similar. ; 

This is not the only line of evidence we 
should seek to establish and study. The 
class recitation furnishes excellent oppor-: 
tunity wherein the teacher may berated. in 
her actual practice. This can be manipu-; 
lated so that it will not embarass the teacher. 
nor interfere with the work of the school 
in any way. I find that teachers are willing: 
and glad to go over their work and study it 
from the evidence it furnishes. ©. 

The limitations set by this practice are 
many, of course..-It is impossible to cover 
the whole field, but that has always been 
our cry and it will continue to be. The in- 
fluence of analysis of the processes as they 
are carried out in connection with school’ 
activities and a close study of the results’ 
will make for habits that shall influence. 
toward better practice and shall make for 
greater confidence in rating thus. estab- 
lished. i 

Finally, we shall supplement the old idea 
of rating teachers by arbitrary methods 
with what we can gain through the co-oper- 
ative study of the work teachers do in the 
light of the results they produce. It should 
behoove the Superintendents to organize’ 
their teaching forces, to inspire initiative; 
within the ranks for the study of problems 
and practices from the evidence at“ hand: 
and to measure and rate the teaching force’ 
on a basis that will be effective in-determin= 
ing means and methods of improvement. : 
By years of careful study we may be able to: 
accumulate and record data that will indi-° 
cate the procedure that will :more nearly’ 
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determine or show the actual rate of 
growth teachers are making in their work. 
The scheme through which to realize this 
work must come through a many-sided test 
of teaching, while we operate in this teach- 
ing force. 

“Uniform Records and Reports” was 
the subject of a discussion by Dr. Harlan 
P. Updegraff, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


UNIFORM RECORDS AND REPORTS, 


The subject, Uniform Records and Re- 
ports, is at least as old in this country as 
the National Education Association. Their 
development was one of the principal pur- 
poses in its origin. The United States 
Bureau of Education was also in part an 
outcome of this interest. Several reports 
upon the subject have been made, adopted 
by the National Educational Association 
during the past fifty years. At one time 
even international uniformity was sought. 
The present stage of development and in- 
terest grew out of the report of I911 
adopted by the Department of Superintend- 
ence. Four national agencies co-operated 
in the framing of .this report. It recom- 


mends certain uniform fiscal and pupil. 


records and reports, most prominent of 
which are the so-called standard and 
abridged form of fiscal reports, the per- 
manent individual record card, forms re- 
lating to promotions, and forms and prin- 
ciples pertaining to attendance. Of these 
the individual record card has had the 
largest adoption. It is now used in many 
hundred city school systems. Several hun- 
dred cities have readjusted their bookkeep- 
ing so as to render reports to state and 
national offices on the standard fiscal form. 
Several states, among them our own, now 
require reports from local districts similar 
to those recommended. 

The purpose that animated the leaders 
in this movement from its earliest begin- 
nings has been to improve the efficiency 
of the public schools. But the motives of 
these leaders have not been understood and 
appreciated by all or by nearly all of those 
engaged in the administration of the 
schools. Apathy and antagonism have been 
ever present and that is still the case. Much 
is claimed for uniform records and reports 
by their supporters, others are vigorously 
denying the existence of good in them, 
while a still larger number, not interested 
deeply in the quéstion, are sitting back 
waiting for the outcome of the controversy. 

The question at issue is not whether all 
records and reports of local school systems 
shall be identical, but whether those most 
important items, knowledge of which is es- 
sential to the efficient conduct of any school 
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system, should not be universally recorded 
and reported upon and in that manner in 
which expert opinion backed by superior 
or common sense determines to be the best. 
But before entering upon this discussion it 
would possibly be well to define some of 
our terms. A record is a written account 
or statement of certain facts or events that 
occurred in the conduct of a school or 
school system. A report is a statement to a 
superior officer or to the people of facts or 
events that have occurred in the conduct of 
the school. A report is usually based upon 
a record. By the efficient conduct of a 
school is meant such management as will 
produce a proper desired aim in the least 
time with the least energy and at the least 
cost, or in other words, with the least 
waste. Expert opinion is that of the spe- 
cialist who knows the scientific method of 
dealing with a certain field of facts in- 
volved in the school as mental, physiolog- 
ical or fiscal. Common sense opinion is 
that which, while fully and properly appre- 
ciating and utilizing expert opinion in every 
field, has a breadth of vision and a practical 
knowledge of men and things which those 
working in special fields often do not and 
cannot have. The chief administrative 
school officer of a state or city, or those of 
like experience, should theoretically possess 
this common sense in the highest degree. 
The question is, then, should records and 
reports upon certain items so selected be 
made in the manner so determined in all 
school systems? ; 
Records and reports are a necessary part 
of the management of any enterprise other 
than the most simple. They grow out of 
man’s mental limitations—his inability to 
retain accurately the memory of all the de- 
tails of the work he is carrying on and, in 
the case of reports, his inability to obtain 
conveniently through many other means an 
accurate conception of what happened in 
those portions of the work which are in 
charge of others. pie 
The larger the enterprise the greater 
need there is for records and reports. A 
peddier or a cobbler has less need for rec- 
ords than a grocer, and no reports are re- 
quired because one person only is engaged 
in the business. A grocer’s records are 
usually not extensive in case he does a cash 
business. But if a credit business is con- 
ducted, accurate reliable records must be 
kept of every such transaction no matter 
how small; otherwise, losses through for- 
gotten sales will result. Reports become 
necessary whenever the owners or directors 
of the business are not those in immediate 
charge, as in the case of a chain of grocery 
stores, or of a large department store. Di- 
rectors and general managers have found 
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that one of the best ways to keep an eye 
upon what is going on in every department 
or branch is to require exact information 
upon certain leading or significant features 
which experience has shown most helpful to 
thent in attaining the ends desired. All of 
this seems so well established in business 
and so essential to its conduct that no in- 
telligent person questions the need of and 
the service rendered by records and re- 
ports in the business and industrial world. 

But parallel situations exist in the realm 
of education. A father or mother acting 
as tutor for his or her own children needs 
but few if any records, and reports are out 
of the question, The situation is not greatly 
altered in the case of the private tutor who 
does his work. within the home, although 
here is a beginning of the real need for 
records and reports, for there is a separa- 
tion of final authority or ownership and the 
one doing the work on the one hand and a 
specialization in function on the other hand 
which would tend to develop. more sys- 
tematic work and more careful weighing 
of results. The private school has its busi- 
ness accounts comparable with those of the 
merchant.. If the principal is sole owner, 
Teports to directors and stockholders do not 
exist, but if he is the executive officer of a 
corporation reports upon business and 
many other matters have to be made. Edu- 
cational records are however necessary. 
To secure future patronage the work. of 
the school must give satisfaction. The 
principal, therefore, requires from his 
teachers that records be kept and reports 
made upon those points which are thought 
to be important in this connection as at- 
tendance, punctuality, daily record in les- 
sons, and deportment. The principal and 
teachers use these data in their efforts to 
have each pupil make the desired progress. 
Permanent records are kept for future ref- 
erence by the school, parent or pupil. Re- 
ports are made to parents at fixed intervals 
and at such other times as will best pro- 


mote the co-operative work of home and. 


school, and for the benefit of the home, the 
school and the pupil.. There is nothing 
comparable to these reports in business and 
they are not reports as the term is-used in 
this paper. 


A public school has the same business ac- 


counts as the private school except that 
there are no tuition accounts. 
educational records must be made and for 
the same reason. Reports are much more 
prominent within the school system itself, 
increasing in number and growing more and 
more complex with the increase in size of 
the system. A one-room rural school in a 
single district is co-ordinate with the school 
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system of several thousand teachers in a 
city district as far as its otitside relations 
are concerned. There is one school board 
with the same kind of duties and business 
transactions; the same records relating to 
individual pupils; likewise, one educational 
head. But in the case of the first, this edu- 
cational head knows for herself or himself 
all that the teaching force knows about the 
enterprise, and all that management can do 
is done without any need for reports. In 
the second case, the person responsible for 
the conduct of the schools can know of con- 
ditions, of processes, of results, only through 
reports. He is in the same position as the 
manager of a large department store. There 
are cerfain kinds of definite information 
that reveal to him most accurately and eco- 
nomically how the work of the school is 
going on and he gets information upon them 
regularly or at special times, as the case 
may be. The larger the system the less the 
personal knowledge that this educational 
head has of the actual conditions, and the 
more dependent is he upon reports. This 
situation again reacts upon records increas- 
ing the number of items that must be re- 
duced to record. A superintendent who 
can visit every room in his school once a 
week learns for himself many things that 
the superintendent who can get around 
once a month or once a year can get only 
through reports or by word of mouth 
through his assistants, and the tendency is 
to ask for more information based upon 
record rather than for opinion formed hap- 
hazard and incidentally. it 

The public school has, however, a need 
for reports which private schools do not 
have. A public school is a part of a system 
of systems of schools. The head of the 
public school system is responsible: to a 
board of directors as are some private 
school ‘principals, but beyond this he and 
his directors are responsible in part to the 
large body of stockholders or citizens in 
the particular district and back of them to 
the education officers of the state and the 
people of the entire state. Public schools 
are state schools and school directors and 
school teachers are state officers responsible 
to central officers in so far as the people of 
the state have said, and through them re- 
sponsible to all the citizens of the state. 
Central officers are expected to know what 
is going on in the local schools and to pass 
that knowledge on to the people of the en- 
tire state. This is obviously impossible 
without a system of reports. 

So if ever any of us are burdened with 
this keeping of records and the preparation 
of reports, and if we doubt their usefulness, 
let us remember that we are but a small part 
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of the largest public undertaking in this 
country of ours and one in which most of 
the stockholders or citizens are interested, 
and that it is therefore impossible for the 
enterprise to continue without them. One 
wishing to escape them should take up 
private tutoring. 

Thus far I have tried to establish that 
records and reports are necessary because 
of the inability of the mind without them 
to hold in memory facts which have oc- 
cured in the past or to get conveniently an 
accurate knowledge of conditions from 
others, or to hold in array a large number 
of facts for thoughtful consideration. As 
a corollary of this it follows that the larger 
the system the more extensive the reports 
required, and this in time increases the 
number of records. Finally, as public edu- 
cation is one of the largest enterprises of 
our states, and as control is becoming more 
centralized and systematic a large number 
of records and reports is inevitable. 

But irrespective of the size of the enter- 
prise or of the relation to it of the man- 
ager thereof, or of the number of stock- 
holders, or whether it is private or public, 
the need for records and reports increases 
with the intensity with which the opera- 
tions of the work are studied. A business 
that is allowed to take its natural course di- 
rected by haphazard management or even 
thoughtiul management of the unsystematic 
kind has need for but a minimum number 
of records and reports. A business house 
or a factory under this type of management 
would keep at most only the usual business 
accounts included within assets and liabil- 
ities. A school of this same class will keep 
its business accounts by funds and by name 
and educational records of attendance and 
standing of pupils in the various subjects. 
Its reports will be limited accordingly to 
these same data. However, the need for 
eyen these records and reports, particularly 
those regarding finance or business, is not 
seen and appreciated by many schoolmen. 
School teachers’ knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of records and reports as aids to effi- 
cient management, and their attitude toward 
them are in fact similar to the acquaintance 
gained in a story of tourists visiting Rome 
as related in one of the leading periodicals. 
As the story goes, the Pope at one of his 
receptions asked each of his guests, “ How 
long have you been in Rome?” To those 
who replied three days or thereabouts he 
responded, “Then you have seen Rome.” 
Were the answer three months, he said, 
“You are just beginning to see Rome.” 
But to some who answered his question by 
saying three years, he returned, “O well, 
you haven’t yet begun to see Rome.” So 
it is with school records and reports, the 





more the superintendent, teacher and stu- 
dent understands and appreciates them, the , 
larger are the benefits received from them 
and the greater the possibilities perceived. 
Managers and teachers who follow beaten 
paths and who allow their workmen or 
teachers to determine their own methods of 
work and to fix their own time for its com- 
pletion, or who when departing from the 
habitual ways, do so for casual reasons, 
really see only the externals of their busi- 
ness, like the tourists in this story, who in 
three days traverse the main thoroughfares 
and view superficially some of the more 
important places of interest in the city of 
Rome, and leave it well satisfied that they 
have seen all that was worth while. Per- 
haps, however, there is another story of 
a tourist in Rome which would better illus- 
trate the insight that some teachers have 
into records and reports, though I think 
this number is small. This particular tour- 
ist was one of the newly-rich who had made 
his money in western lands and had gone 
abroad with his daughter who had been 
educated in one of the well-known eastern 
colleges. After their return they were 
speaking of their trip to some friends when 
the subject of Rome was mentioned. The 
father said they had not been there. “Oh, 
yes, father we were,” interjected the daugh- 
ter, “don’t you remember?” “Surely we 
were,” replied the father, after some re- 
flection, “that’s where I bought my yellow 
socks.” This class of teachers and officers 
connect records and reports most closely 
with their material interest—namely the 
necessity of making them out in order to 
draw their salaries. 

As has already been said, the need for 
records and reports increases with the in- 
tensity with which the operations of an 
enterprise are studied by the management. 
There are three types of management in 
industry and school alike. Conventional or 
unsystematic management, the kind already 
referred to, that which is guided by habit, 
traditions, and the copying of practice else- 
where. It requires the simplest and fewest 
records and only those dealing with the 
external aspects where it comes in contact 
with outside factors. But when the methods 
of work and the time which it takes to do 
work are studied, when efforts are made to 
eliminate wastes that are discovered through 
the careful study of processes and condi- 
tions under which work is done, and when 
standards are established, records and re- 
ports of the internal aspects of the enter- 
prise become necessary in direct proportion 
to the extent of the minuteness and accur- 
racy of the analyses of the facts involved. 
School management, business management 
and factory management are alike progres- 
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sing from the lowest or unsystematic type 
to the higher stages of systematic and scien- 
tific management. Reflective judgment 
rather than habit or tradition here control. 
Comparison of the external and internal 
features with the same features in other 
systems of like character, or with the same 
features in the same systems in previous 
years are constantly made. System and 
method in the conduct of the enterprise and 
judgment formed upon the results of such 
study determine present and future pro- 
cedures. Is this stage of systematic man- 
agement attention and comparison are 
largely confined to results and to the time 
in which results are accomplished. Scien- 
tific management goes still further in that 
it analyses with the aid of all knowledge 
that science can furnish and with the 
methods of science, the processes, the abil- 
ities of the workers, and the conditions 
under which they work, for the purpose of 
setting up standards for each school or 
business that are right for that particular 
school or business. Such standards are self- 
sufficient. _ While facts regarding other 
schools or businesses may give some sug- 
gestions, these facts are wholly subordinate 
to the facts gleaned in the individual insti- 
tution in question. Obviously, management 
in school, business and factory has reached 
in but a few instances this highest stage 
and then only partially. Scientific manage- 
ment is a goal still far removed, but never- 
theless one toward which we are just now 
in education making more rapid progress 
than ever before—more in the last year, ac- 
cording to one of the best known school 
men in the country, than in the preceding 
three years, and more in that period than 
during the preceding ten. 

Uniform records and reports of the kinds 
set forth in the report of the committee on 
that subject are to be judged then primarily 
by the service they render to systematic 
management. Comparison of results is one 
of the prominent methods of this type of 
management—perhaps the most prominent. 
A superintendent or teacher wishing to 
make his school as efficient as possible, can 
compare with fair accuracy one year’s work 
with another in his own school system no 
matter what forms of records and reports 
are used provided they are the same from 
year to year. But being without the certain 
knowledge that scientific management can 
give, and compelled to choose his course 
according to his best judgment, he must 
also make comparison with other school sys- 
tems which have similar conditions. This 
cannot be done with any appreciable degree 
of satisfaction unless records and reports in 
all the cities are similar as to form and 
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identical as to the definitions of the items 
upon which comparison is desired. 

The conclusion of this part of the discus- 
sion, then, is that uniform records and re- 
ports are necessary to systematic manage- 
ment and to the increased efficiency of the 
schools above that secured through conven- 
tional or unsystematic management. Let 
us go back now to the earlier part of the 
discussion and tie it up with what has just 
been said. If uniform records and reports 
are necessary to the increased efficiency of 
schools, then their managers and directors 
and owners—that is, the superintendents, 
school directors, state education officers and 
the people, find it to their interest to require 
them. The state education office is then 
warranted in requiring set forms of records 
and reports of all school districts provided 
they are of the right kind, for in so doing 
it is not only fulfilling its duty, but is also 
promoting the interests of education in 
every district which chooses to take advan- 


_tage of the data so gathered, and it also is 


even enabling the unwilling district to help 
itself in spite of itself. Furthermore, if the 
forms are of the right sort, it has a better 
body of facts to present to the legislature 
and to the people regarding the status of 
education in the state as a whole. 

Likewise city and county superintendents 
are warranted in requiring uniform records 
and reports of the right character, and they 
are best fulfilling their duty to their people 
when full comparison is made of their 
schools with the schools of other cities which 
are fairly comparable, and when the re- 
sults of such comparison made are given 
to the people honestly and fearlessly through 
printed annual reports bound in’ pamphlet 
form and through the newspapers. School 
boards and the people are warranted in re- 
quiring such records and reports from their 
officers and teachers not only for their own 
benefit, but in order to co-operate with other 
cities in a uniform plan from which all will 
naturally benefit. Moreover, not only are 
school officers, boards and the people war- 
ranted ‘in doing these things, but such 
records and reports are absolutely essential 
to the higher types of management and to 
the increased efficiency that is made pos- 
sible through them. 

Our discussion has now reached that 
stage where we must give attention to the 
content of the forms recommended in the 
report of the committee of the Department 
of Superintendence. Representing as it 
does the co-operation of four national 
agencies in those portions devoted to fiscal 
accounting, and of two agencies in the re- 
mainder, it would seem that its recommend- 
ations are authoritative. Although not al- 
together perfect they are the product of+a 
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wide consensus of opinion and better prob- 
ably than what any one person could pre- 
pare. Since comparison is so important, it 
is to be expected that they will be followed 
— authoritative judgment has set them 
aside. 

As might be expected from what has been 
said before, these forms seem to make pos- 
sible a comparison of results rather than 
of processes,—a comparison of costs ac- 
cording to any unit which may be chosen, 
a comparison of progress of pupils through 
school according to any standard of normal 
age and normal progress that may be fixed, 
and a comparison of attendance according 
to standards that are fixed in the report. 

Systematic and scientific management re- 
quire an organization of force according to 
the functions exercised by each and a study 
of the ways in which each function and 
sub-function is performed so as to bring it 
up to the highest efficiency. Costs are a 
necessary part of such studies. Costs should 
therefore be determined for each function 
and sub-function. The fiscal records and 
reports recommended by the Committee 
and required by the Bureau of Education 
are followed in many cities and a few states 
are in accord with this fundamental prin- 
ciple of management and of accounting. 

The purpose of the school is not the mak- 
ing of a product, as is the case in a factory, 
but the making of a man. The attainment 
of the various standards in the course of 
study indicates the progress that is made. 
The most important educational records of 
the school, therefore, are those showing the 
progress of each pupil through the school 
course. Each child is a unit in the conduct 
of the school. The general aim of educa- 
tion must be reduced to individual applica- 
tion before it can become a working aim. 
Efficiency requires, therefore, a record of 
each individual’s progress in the most con- 
venient form. Hence the framing of a per- 
manent individual record card which con- 
tains a place for the entry of the most es- 
sential facts needed in such a study. 

Comparison between school systems as to 
their efficiency ‘in securing normal progress 
of pupils through the school are very much 
to be desired. Forms are proposed for this 
purpose, but they must be used with care. 
There is a danger, on the one hand, of 
lowering standards in order to make a good 
numerical showing. This should be con- 
demned. On the other hand, there is a tend- 
ency on the part of some schools to be satis- 
fied with relatively low efficiency provided 
other schools make as bad a showing. In- 
efficiency is excused on the ground that 
others are equally at fault. This is not con- 


sistent with the aim of building up the best. 
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system of schools, a desire which most of 
us claim to have. 

Certain practical aspects of the question 
should be briefly considered before this 
presentation is closed. Granted that uni- 
form records and reports should be made in 
local school systems, should the additional 
labor they involve be required of teachers 
and officers who are already, in fact, over- 
burdened? Should superintendents and 
principals devote more time to office work 
and less to supervision of instruction in 
order to give the time required for these 
records and reports? In the first place, it 
may be said that time may be gained for 
the records and reports by cutting out those 
that are useless and those that are less use- 
ful. Probably there is not a state, city or 
town school system in our entire country 
that does not have some, and many of them 
a large number, of records and reports that 
fall in either of these two classes. In fact 
one of the reasons why teachers and officers 
find it so hard to work up any enthusiasm 
on the matter of records and reports is be- 
cause they have been compelled to give so 
much time to work upon them which so far — 
as they have been able to see benefitted — 
neither themselves or any one else in pro- 
portion to the energy expended upon them. 
If we could put into application at once the 
principle that no record or report should be 
required which is not actually utilized by 
superintendents in promoting the efficiency 
of the school, we should thus have much 
time for a new and better type of school 
accounting. However, the application of 
this principle would from the local point of 
view exclude uniform records and reports 
where use was not made of the data they 
give. And this is right. If a school has 
the lowest grade of management—the con- 
ventional or unsystematic, and is content to 
remain on that low plane, the only good I 
can see for uniform records and reports is 
the furnishing of data for superintendents 
of other cities to use in comparison and 
for state superintendents to gather desired 
facts. 

While teachers and officers already work- 
ing near the limit of their strength often 
find in‘some way time to do more work 
which they see is worth while, nevertheless, 
schools as well as business houses require 
bookkeepers. The proprietor of a small 
store will do his own bookkeeping, but be- 
fore the business becomes very large he 
will relieve himself and his clerks of that 
responsibility in order that they may do 
more important things. One of the greatest 
sources of waste in our schools to-day is 
requiring two and three thousand dollar 
men to do things year after year which a 
five or six hundred dollar clerk could do 
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just as well or better. Superintendents 
should not take time from supervision to 
prepare records and reports unless it be for 
a brief period in order to get the right sys- 
tem permanently established. They should 
however, if necessary, take time from su- 
pervision to study such records and reports 
in order to master the data contained in 
them for the benefit of their own schools. 
Increased efficiency in systems of school 
records and reports when reorganized by 
school boards will be one of the strongest 
arguments for the obtaining of the neces- 
sary clerical help required for their proper 
care. 

Uniform records and reports have come 
to stay as a permanent part of our educa- 
tional procedure. They will be further ex- 
tended and perfected and will in time come 
into universal use. Otherwise, public edu- 
cation will fail to take that place in the 
working out of our country’s destiny which 
seems to be ready for her. It would seem 
to be incumbent upon each of us wishing 
our profession to render its full service to 
society to further this movement to the best 
of our abilities and opportunities. 


= 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 





i lee Department convened at 9:30 a. m. 

Devotional exercises were conducted 
by Supt. R. T. Adams of Warren. The first 
paper of the-morning was read by Supt. J. 
Linwood Eisenberg of Chester, on 


DUTIES OF THE EXECUTIVE OF SCHOOL 
SYSTEM. 


We have been accustomed to think of the 
duties of those responsible for the conduct 
of our government as either legislative, ex- 
ecutive or judicial. To a greater or less 
extent the same form of organization has 
been followed in the various business or- 
ganizations and social institutions. In the 
school system, technically, the legislative 
function is vested in the School Board; the 
judicial in the Solicitor; and the executive 
in the Superintendent. The efficient ex- 
ecutive of the school system must include 
in his activities a much larger range of ac- 
tivity than the title. would indicate. His 
duties are legislative to the extent that he 
becomes the adviser of the School Board in 
matters of legislation; his duties are ex- 
ecutive as he carries out the rules and regu- 
lations of the School Board; and they are 
judicial to the extent that under the guid- 
ance of the Solicitor he interprets these 
rules and regulations. In view of this, we 
must regard the duties of the executive not 
merely as the duties of the traditional ex- 
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ecutive but as a combination of legislative, 
executive and judicial functions. 

In this discussion the duties considered 
are not the duties that are necessarily as- 
signed by the Board of Education, but the 
duties which should be assigned. by the 
Board or the duties which will be assumed 
by the active, progressive and efficient ex- 
ecutive These duties are both administra- 
tive and professional, and may rather nat- 
urally be divided into five groups depending 
upon the relationship involved. 

Duties in Relation to the Board.—The 
executive of a school system of course is 
the executive officer of the Board of Edu- 
cation. As the executive officer it is his 
duty to see that the rules and regulations 
of the Board are properly observed by 
teachers, pupils, patrons and janitors. If 
he is skillful in dealing with people this will 
be accomplished with little difficulty. The 
observance of the rules and regulations al- 
ways involves more or less the interpreta- 
tion of these rules. To this extent the 
duties of the executive are judicial. 

A more important duty in relation to the 
Board is for the executive to have a definite 
constructive program in reference to the 
policies of the board. The policy of the 
Board in relation to buildings and equip- 
ment, teachers, janitors, night school and 
the larger use of the school plant—all 
should be at least suggested and guided by 
the executive. As an executive he has the 
opportunity and duty to study the activities 
of other Boards and to observe the results. 


‘He comes into closer relation to teachers 


and janitors and often to the real repre- 
sentative part of the community. For this 
reason he should be able to determine the 
policies of the Board. 

The course of study forms one of the 
most complex of the executive’s duties. In 
this day of constant appeal to the school to 
assume many of the duties of home includ- 
ing. the call for social and vocational edu- 
cation it is a real problem to follow the 
true light. The problem of elimination of 
the useless material from the various sub- 
jects and giving to boys and girls vital ma- 
terial properly related to both the cultural 
and practical in education, indeed needs an 
executive with the wisdom of a seer and 
the vision of a prophet. In this day no ex- 
ecutive in a commercial or industrial com- 
munity can afford to neglect the importance 
of vocational education. . 

School Boards usually employ attendance 
officers for the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance law. Either through ne- 
glect or over-indulgence the law is miser- 
ably enforced, and it becomes the duty of 


_the executive to attack with a vigorous hand 
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the evils of irregular attendance. Two 
things must be accomplished to secure the 
desired regularity; First, awaken teachers 
to the importance of regularity; second, 
create a feeling in the community that it is 
the business of boys and girls to be in school 
just as much as it is the business of - father 
to attend store, be at his desk or in the shop. 
In one of the larger districts of our state, 
which is rather proud of the regularity of 
school attendance, there was a loss in the 
month of November, if a day in school is 
worth $10 as has been estimated, of about 
$132,000 in future earning power. Think 
of it, in one school month! This was the 
loss in earning power due to actual absence 
to say nothing of the annoyance and inter- 
ruption caused for the teacher and pupils. 
How much will it be ina year? How much 
for the state as a whole? This does not 
consider the loss of the greater things 
gained in the school but not measured in 
dollars and cents. The executive beyond 
doubt has one very important duty to per- 
form in insisting upon regular attendance. 

Large corporations to-day employ a busi- 
ness manager and an efficient expert. The 
duty of these officials is to determine the 
cost of production and distribution. and to 
discover possible methods of reducing this 
cost. In the school system no such official 
is employed and the duty to consider these 
elements of possible waste or lack of effi- 
ciency falls upon the executive of the school 
system. 

It is no small task-to spend the public 
money in the most efficient way. A part of 
the difficulty of this task is found in the 
rather common public feeling that the Board 
should pay from 10 to 20 per cent. more 
than other persons because it is a part of 
their money at any rate. The lack of busi- 
ness training on the part of many execu- 
tives makes it likely for them to avoid this 
duty but-in the smaller systems in cities of 

. 5,000 or less the executive is likely. to have 
to assume this responsibility. There un- 
doubtedly should be an accounting depart- 
ment under the direction of the executive. 
The executive must meet..the representa- 
tives of the various commercial agents and 
decide what is needed most by. the school 
system.and then which of these the district 
can afford. The executive must be courte- 
ous at all times but every judgment must 
be given for the best interests of the system, 

Two of the most important duties of the 
executive are the selection of text-books 
and the- recommendation of teachers. For- 
tunately there is an increasing tendency to 
place the responsibility: for the selection of 
text-books in the hands of the executive; 
likewise, the appointment. of: teachers. In 
every large corporation, the superintendent 
of a department at least gives his approval 
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to appointments in his department. There 
is certainly no valid reason why the’ ex- 
ecutive of a school system should not, at 
least, give his approval to the appointment 
of teachers. The most efficient system will 
make it possible for the superintendent not 
only to give his, approval but to actually 
make the appointments of school teachers. 

Probably the greatest waste in the school 
system to-day is due to irregular attend- 
ance. Not only the time lost from school 
to the progress of the regular pupil is seri- 
ously interfered with, but also to the irreg- 
ular pupil. The enforcement of regular 
attendance in the last analysis depends upon 
the executive of the school system. 

Duties in Relation to the Teaching Force. 
—In relation to teachers, the duty of the 
executive is largely inspirational. As a 
leader who inspires to better work, to 
higher ideals and to nobler ambition, the 
power of the executive is unlimited. He 
must not only be an inspirational leader, 
but a wise counsellor as well. The execu- 
tive will see things from the point of view 
of the whole and thus correlate the work 
of all departments. There are many times 
that it is the duty of the executive to sup- 
port the teacher. At all times he must give 
his hearty support to the teacher in her 
work. Even though. an error has been made 
in discipline or instruction, he must admit 
an error has been made but at the same 
time uphold the teacher. It may be wise, 
at times, to advise the teacher personally 
how a similar error may be avoided in the 
future. 

In the scope of work, methods of in- 
struction, and in self-improvement, the ex- 
ecutive of the school system is undoubtedly 
the leader. If he is not he is not render- 
ing his full duty to the teaching force. 

Duties in Relation to Pupils—The ex- 
ecutive of a large system is likely to know 
individually very few of the pupils. Usu- 
ally he learns to know the very bright or 
the very troublesome pupils. This latter 
group he comes in contact with through the 
adjustment of disciplinary matters. This 
is his opportunity to impress himself and 
his ideals upon this group of pupils. It is 
his duty to seek to know the pupils and rec- 
ognize them, and lead the teachers to know 
the pupils much more intimately. 

Under this leadership the teacher can be 
inspired to become the vocational counsel- 
lor of the pupils. This means a.knowledge 
of industry and its opportunities and knowl- 
edge of child nature and the: adjustment of: 
the individual and industrial activity. ..-In 
other words, it is his duty to establish -a 
system in relation to the pupils that will aid 
the pupils to find his place in life-and: pre-. 
pare himself to fill that place.. whe abi 

Duties to Community and Patrons.--Un-, 
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doubtedly one of the most important duties 
of an executive of a school system who 
wishes to maintain his educational leader- 
ship in the community is to become a part 
of the community and its life. This means 
activity in the commercial life of a com- 
munity; activity in the Ys M. C. A., church 
life-and other social agencies. This type of 
community activity will bring the executive 
in touch with the leaders of affairs in the 
community and thus make it possible to lead 
them in the right way in educational affairs. 
In education in a democracy the Home 
and School Association has come to be a 
strong factor. This is the forum where 
men and women interested in the public 
school can gather for a free discussion of 
the best interest of the boys and girls of 
the community. In this Home and School 
Association the executive, through wise 
leadership, will be able to create a better 
and stronger school sentiment. 
Undoubtedly it is the duty of the execu- 
tive to keep the public informed as to the 
school activities and their purposes. The 
mewspapers are at his beck and call at all 
times to give to the public all that they de- 
sire. Let them know of the change in the 
course of study; of the development of so- 
cial activities in the school; such as, liter- 
ary societies, debates and athletic events. 
‘He needs to keep the. public informed of 
tthe large use of the school plant in night 
schools, public lectures and social recrea- 
tion. With intelligent leadership an in- 
formed public is sure to be in harmony. 
Duties to Self—Perhaps the most im- 
portant duty of the executive of a school 
system is his duties to himself. It is his 
duty to himself to be able to administer the 
work of the school free from nervous ex- 
haustion and worry. It is worry that kills. 
Again the executive owes it to himself to 
so adjust his work and secure the proper 
clerical help so that he may be relieved of 
clerical responsibility. It is very foolish to 
have an executive receiving $2,000 a year 
to be doing the work which perhaps could 
be more efficiently done by a $10 a week 
clerk. This is one of the indiscretions in 
the management of the public schools. 
Suitable practical experience can be given 
to seniors of the commercial department in 
the high school by requiring them to give 
a certain portion of the time to secretarial 
work for the Superintendent. - 
Details are important but the executive 
should busy himself with doing the large 
things and seeing to it that the proper indi- 
viduals attend to the details. 


" And, if the executive is to have a large ° 


ottlook, which he ought to have, it is surely 
his duty to visit other school systems, edu- 
éational conventions, and meet in confer- 
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ence other men and women who are engaged 
in a similar occupation. This seems to in- 
dicate that the duties are many and varied, 


and indeed they are. But, if he is to have 
the educational leadership which I believe 
he should have, this duty must be assumed 
with the spirit of pleasure in his work— 
thus bringing to the men and women of the 
community the best possible for that com- 
munity to have in educational affairs. 

Supt. Joseph B. Richey, of McKeesport, 
followed on “The Training of Teachers 
in Service.” We have held the forms open 
to the last moment for this address but it 
has not been received. 

The last address of the sessions was by 
Hon. S. D. Fess on the war now waging in 
Europe and the relation of the United 
States to the great nations engaged in this 
life-and-death struggle. 


ADDRESS OF HON. S. D, FESS. 


Eighteen months ago the world could not 
have been made to believe it possible to see 
what is now taking place in the Old World. 
To have prédicted that nations comprising 
three quarters of the world’s population 
would be in war would have been stigma- 
tized as insanity. In the Civil War, styled 
as the greatest war known to man, there 
never were two million men in arms at any 
one time. Here is a war that has placed 
near 30,000,000 men in the field. The 
fatalities of our war in four years of dura- 
tion never reached 600,000 killed, wounded 
and missing. Here is a war which in sev- 
enteen months records a loss to Russia alone 
of three and a half million men. A mem- 
ber of the British Parliament recently 
asked whether the losses all told would 
reach fifteen million men. Our Civil War 
at one time cost as much as three million 
dollars a day. This World War is costing 
Great Britain alone at least $25,000,000 per 
day. Our war used the most modern gun, 
the Springfield rifle. When this war began 
the modern machine gun shot six hundred 
times per minute. After sixteen months of 
invention they now use guns which shoot 
1700 times per minute. These bewildering 
facts call for explanation. Long ago the 
American citizen ceased his endeavors to 
fix the cause. He staggers in his attempt 
to estimate the loss in life and. treasure. 
He but guesses at the possible duration. 
What concerns him is how can we remain 
out of the vortex. 

Ours is a neutral nation. Our best efforts 
to remain so will be suspicioned by both 
sides. If the government exercises its 
rights as a neutral in time of war the bel- 
ligerent that interferes quotes necessity in 
justification. The export of munitions which 
is a neutral right is resented by the bel- 
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ligerent unable to purchase, and arouses the 
spirit of enmity both at home and abroad. 
To forbid such exports would violate a bel- 
ligerent’s right to buy and would be a new 
cause of grievance, more serious than the 
former. Either course pursued will inevit- 
ably produce bitterness between nations, 
which in some instances reveals itself in 
various plots and conspiracies not to be tol- 
erated by the neutral country. The rights 
of transportation upon the seas in times of 
war are defined by the international code. 
Such violations as in the case of the Lusi- 
tania and the Arabic cannot be overlooked. 
They go even beyond rights of property 
and involve human rights. The Ancona in- 
cident involves the same issue with Austria. 
The use of the submarine in its prey upon 
English merchantment was intended as re- 
taliation for the English order against food- 
stuffs reaching the German people. If this 
must be discontinued by our demand that 
neutral flags must be respected and neutral 
citizens must not perish even when on un- 
armed belligerent merchant vessels these 
rights must naturally create some bitterness 
among the population of Germany. These 
events are still open for adjudication be- 
tween us and the Central Powers. 

The serious conflict between us and Great 
Britain over her treatment of American 
rights is more critical than generally con- 
ceded. The differences grow out of the 
three items,—blockade, contraband and 
neutral rights. England’s primacy of the 
sea enables her to dictate the laws govern- 
ing sea-borne trade. 

These rules have been favorable to the 
unrestricted rights of neutrals. They have 
been based upon the principle that the in- 
ternational code should respect the rights 
of neutrals fully as much or more than bel- 
ligerents. Consequently England has been 
looked upon as the champion of the free 
sea. It was England that protested success- 
fully against Russia in 1904 in regarding 
<otton contraband. This position was re- 
peated in 1907, again in the London Council 
in 1909 and again at the opening of the 
war. It was England that demanded an 
adherence to the well established rule that 
the list of contraband should not be ex- 
tended. Sir Edward Grey instructed the 
delegates to the Council of London to se- 
cure an agreement to totally abolish contra- 
band altogether. It was England that de- 
manded adherence to the rule that a block- 
ade must not only be effectual but it must 
affect the goods of all nations alike and 
must not be extended to the coast of neu- 
tral countries. 

In the light of these facts, England’s 
treatment of neutral rights is difficult to 
explain. Her first suspicious attitude was 
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displayed in her reply in Augie, 1914 
to our note of August 6 requesting her to 
adhere to the Council of London 4s a rule 
She declined to 
do it. The second was on October 29 when 
she revised her list of contraband, and again 
in December 23 in a second revision. 
These revisions were followed by her atti- 
tude on the Wilhelmina in which she abro- 
gated the International right to ship food- 
stuffs for use of the civilians in an enemy 
country. This was followed by a repudia- 
tion of the principle that conditional con- 
traband consigned to neutral countries can- 
not be seized. This repudiation was openly 
avowed by the Orders in Council of Oc- 
tober 1914 by which all distinction between 
conditional and absolute contraband was 
obliterated. This virtually extended the 
blockade to neutral coasts, an open as well 
as violent violation of international law. 

Il will concede that belligerents have 
the right to blockade an enemy coast. Neu- 
trals must respect the blockade only when 
it is not a mere paper blockade, that is, it 
must. be effective. To be effective it must 
be sustained by a sufficient blockading 
squadron and must be able to exclude ves- 
sels of all neutrals alike. Any attempted 
blockade not so supported will not be under 
the law a blockade. This is why we were 
under no obligation to respect the German 
order of February 4, blockading the coast 
of Great Britain, two weeks later. No 
nation can build an invisible fence of sub- 
marines out in the ocean, and expect na- 
tions to respect it as a blockade. Germany 
never so expected it. England’s blockade 
of the channels leading to Germany must 
be effective to be legal. Her statement that 
goods consigned to Holland and Scandi- 
navia ultimately reached Germany was an 
admission of an ineffectual blockade. Her 
practice of seizing conditional contraband 
enroute to neutral countries was a virtual 
extension of her blockade to these neutral 
coasts which is illegal. Even were it legal, 
she could not seize our goods virtually 
blockading the coast and at the same time 
sell her own goods, for blockade must ap- 
ply to all nations alike. Our state depart- 
ment declared such blockade was illegal, in- 
effectual and indefensible. 

Our contentions with England are com- 
mutative. If she can modify international 
law in such instances as suit her belligerent 
situation, she can totally abrogate it in its 
entirety. She has extended her list of con- 
traband in direct contradiction to all her 
professions when she was a neutral country. 
She has applied its force to the total elimi- 
nation of conditional contraband, classing 
it all in reality as absolute. She has ap- 
plied it to goods leaving Germany as well 
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as entering Germany. In the exercise of 
her right to’search a vessel she has on the 
merest suspicion haled hundreds of neutral 
vessels into prize courts to the total disre- 
gard of the great corifusion as well as loss 
to owners. She has virtually through such 
applications of the use of contraband block- 
aded the coasts of neutral countries. Every 
item here enumerated is in violation of in- 
ternational law, with the making of which 
she has had most to do. These establish- 
ments are not of our making, but rather of 
England’s. No country has had so much 
to do with: writing the code. It is the re- 
sult of the greatest international lawyers 
of the Empire. 

The interference with our neutral com- 
merce has been most exasperating. Our 
protests have been made to which England 
replies we ought to remember she is fight- 
ing America’s battles and under such situa- 
tion we ought not to be over-nice in our 
— upon observance of international 
aw. 

This leaves us in a state of quarrel with 
_ Germany over the Lusitania and other vital 
incidents and with Austria over the An- 
cona, with France over the Dacia, and with 
England over the most overt conduct in 
utter disregard of the rights of neutrals. 
Well might we say as of old, “ Watchman, 
what of the night?” 

What should be our course? Shall we 
protest, excuse past performances, and en- 
dure a continuance of similar conduct? As 
yet our remonstrances are ignored so far 
as future promises go. Shall we rest con- 
tent, that although violations of neutral 
rights will continue, aggression will not en- 
danger the peace and prosperity of the na- 
tion? The war will end some day. This 
great nation will not be an object of love 
and goodwill. The vanquished will think 
of our insistence upon respect for our rights 
which is interpreted as a lack of sympathy 
with it in its life-and-death struggle. Should 
it be the Central Powers, they will place 
their prostration at the door of the nation 
which supplied the means for their defeat. 
This will be a very sore memory. The 
conquering nations will not like us. They 
will say, “ We did it in spite of you. In our 
life-and-death struggle, you did nothing but 
profit from our situation.” The fact that 
as a government we could not have done 
otherwise and remained neutral will have 
no meaning then. When the war is over 
adjustments must be made. Every bellig- 
erent will be virtually bankrupt. Repudia- 
tion will be the last resort. Is it too much 
to say that nations may welcome a quarrel 
from a pretext to recoup fallen fortunes? 
Here is the richest prize on this earth. 
Suppose either England or Germany con- 
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quers with unsettled disputes with us, some 
very serious, how much effect would our 
demands, if we made them have upon either. 
Suppose in the adjustment with Mexico, 
either will demand an indemnity in lieu of 
which concessions are demanded, what is 
our position on the Monroe doctrine? 

These are questions that must not be 
overlooked. We must not be content to 
revel in a fools’ paradise, in a belief that 
Providence will care for Americans, many 
of whom seem to think themselves. God- 
chosen people. They ptess hard for ra- 
tional consideration, security against pos- 
sible, yes, probable, consequences. This 
country must put its house in order to in- 
sure life, liberty and property, of its citizens 
at all times and in all places. If we talk in 
terms of “ strict accountability,” and main- 
taining right against violation from what- 
ever quarter, we must make sure that our 
voice will be respected only. when its tones 
have the accent of ability to make good. 
As.I see it this is the only security we have 
in this time when the world has gone war 
made. I for one am ready to vote for Na- 
tional Insurance. 

The Nominating Committee submitted the 
following names for the various offices: 

Supt. Joseph Howerth, of Shamokin, for 
president; Supt. E. R. Barclay, Pottsville, vice- 
president; and Supt. F. S. Jackson, Punxsu- 
tawney, secretary. 

Executive Committee—Supts. Atreus Wan- 
ner, York; Isaac Doughton, Phcenixville, and 
Landis Tanger, Homestead. 

Member Educational Council—Supt. John 
P. Garber, Philadelphia. 

Member Nominating Committee—Supt. Wm. 
C. Sampson, Columbia. 

The above recdinmendations were approved 
by the Department. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





e gr meetings of the Department of 

County Superintendents were held in 
Room 8 of the Central High School of 
Scranton on Tuesday and Wednesday, De- 
cember 28th and 29th, at 9 a. m. 

The officers of the Department were Supt. 
Clyde S. Knapp, Warren, President; Supt. 
Frank Koehler, Stroudsburg, Vice Presi- 
dent; Supt. L. R. Crumrine, Washington, 
Secretary; Supt. J. H. Hoffman, Doyles- 
town, Treasurer. Executive Committee: 
Supts. G. B. Milnor, Muncy, J. Kelso Green, 
Carlisle, and R. O. Welfling, Coudersport. 

President Knapp, after some introductory 
words of greeting and good-will introduced 
Mr. H. W. Foght, Specialist in Rural 
School Practice, of Washington, D. C., 
who spoke of the Rural School Teacher as 
a Community Leader. We have been un- 
able to get a copy of this address. 
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Dr. J. George Becht, Executive Secre- 
tary, spoke as follows of the Relation of 
the County Superintendent to the State 
Board of: Education. : , 


RELATION OF SUPERINTENDENT TO STATE 
BOARD, 


By reason of the powers and duties im- 
posed by the School Code upon the State 
Board of Education, its relations to the 
work of the County Superintendent are 
most important and direct. In this brief 
discussion it will not be possible for me to 
cover the entire field of its operations. I 
should like, however, to direct your atten- 
tion to two or three of the most significant 
phases of the work and to ask your co- 
operation in making that work effective. 

In the first place, the State Board of Edu- 
cation is charged with the duty of reporting 
and recommending legislation to the Gov- 
ernor and to the General Assembly. This 
is a most important function, and in render- 
ing service in this direction, the State 
Board of Education merely acts as the 
medium through which the educational in- 
terests of the commonwealth may be repre- 
sented. The Board, through its members 
and its staff officers, endeavors to keep in 
touch with all educational activities. It is 
ever anxious to learn where present condi- 
tions may be remedied by legal enactment; 
where there are mal-adjustments in the 
present law, and how it may best serve the 
interests of the schools by securing such 
interpretations of the law as will inure to 
the benefit of the whole Commonwealth. 

A second purpose of the State Board is 
to create, organize and maintain a perma- 
nent State school fund. Originally, there 
probably was little thought that this would 
be a significant factor in the Board’s work. 
It may be of interest to superintendents to 
know that nearly $200,000 have been gath- 
ered together and permanently invested as 
a permanent State school fund. This has 
practically been accomplished in two years. 
The money thus accumulated, has come 
from escheated estates, the sale of public 
property not otherwise used for public pur- 
poses and from the net receipts of forest 
reservations. The income of this fund isto 
be expended in equalizing educational ad- 
vantages throughout the Commonwealth. 
This means eventually special aid to poorer 
districts, many of which are so greatly in 
need. In many rural districts of Pennsyl- 
vania, the maximum amount of taxation 
barely suffices to bring a minimum in edu- 
cational opportunities, and in some cases 
the maximum levy of tax is almost confis- 
catory. Usually many children are found 
in such localities and these are as much 
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assets of the State as if they lived in rich 
and populous centers: This permanent 
school fund should make its appeal to every 
child in the Commonwealth to‘ help con- 
serve the forests. Increase of the forest 
revenues eventually means increase in the 
State school fund and consequently de- 
crease in taxation. Some of the western 
states support their high schools entirely 
through the State school fund. 

A third duty of the State Board of Edu- 
cation and one most closely related to the 
County Superintendent is the authority to 
examine and approve plans for the con- 
struction and reconstruction of new school 
buildings. While much has been done to 
encourage and’ promote better buildings 
there are certain limitations in the law pre- 
venting a full realization of all that.is hoped 
for. It has not been possible to extend this 
department to every phase of school house 
construction. Gradually the State Board 
hopes to enlarge its field in order that it 
may render even more effective service. 

I take this opportunity of saying, in be- 
half of the State ‘Board of Education, that 
we thoroughly appreciate the kindly co- 
operation we have had at the hands of the 
Superintendents. The Board places itself 
at your disposal and will do whatever it can 
within the limits of its powers to advance 
every measure that makes for school effi- 
ciency. 

“Practical Agricultural Training for the 
City Child” was the next subject on the 
program, an address by Prof. John L. Ran- 
dall, specialist in School and Home Garden- 
ing, Washington, D.C. He spoke much as 
follows: 


PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL TRAINING FOR 
CITY CHILDREN. 


In the State of Pennsylvania I hardly 
need to call your attention to the rapid in- 
crease in the population of cities. The 
Remington Arms Company builds a new 
factory for the manufacture of rifles, and 
a new city is established. When any of 
your steel corporations increase the size of 
their plants the surrounding city is increased 
thereby. The recent burning of Hopewell, 
Virginia, recalls to.us that from a small vil- 
lage, it grew to have 25,000 population in a 
little more than one year. By each suc- 
ceeding census we find that more and more 
of the people of the United States have 
come to live in cities until, in 1910, 46 per- 
cent. were living under urban conditions. 
In round numbers, 4,630,000 of the 7,665,- 
000 people of Pennsylvania now dwell in 
cities. 

From the report of your State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction: for 1914, and 
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Education, I find that there are in the State 
of Pennsylvania approximately 2,025,000 
children between the ages of five and 
eighteen, and of this number, according to 
the annual school report for Pennsylvania 
for 1913, 1,343,000 are enrolled in public 
schools. In the cities, towns and suburban 
districts there are enrolled in public and 
private schools, 850,000, with an average 
daily attendance of 682,000 as estimated 
from the report of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion for 1914. 

With this change in living conditions 
there has not been a corresponding change 
in school organization. Our schools were 
organized for the country child in order that 
after. school, on Saturdays and during the 
summer vacation, he might help with plant- 
ing, cultivating, harvesting and other farm 
work. Having such regular work the farm 
child forms early the habit of industry, and 
gains a knowledge of purposeful, productive 
occupation which is. educative. The suc- 
cess of the farm boy when he enters the 
competition of the city is often attributed 
to. this early education. 

In the city, on the other hand, there is 
not a large enough field of useful occupa- 
tion to utilize the out-of-school hours of 
any large number of children. Left to his 
own devices, the city child wanders about 
aimlessly for a time and then joins a gang 
in search of diversion that often is harmful 
to himself and not acceptable to other mem- 
bers of the community. When employment 
is found it is often not fitted to growing 
childhood and the child’s health is impaired 
for a very small pecuniary return. From 
figures gathered by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, it is found that of the 9,750,000 en- 
rolled in the public and private schools of 
the cities, towns and suburban districts of 
the United States, about 5 per cent. are 
away from home during the summer vaca- 
tion, visiting in the country or with parents 
at summer resorts, another 10 per cent. are 
engaged in occupations suited to childhood, 
while 85 per cent. either do not have any 
productive occupation or are engaged in 
work not suited to their age. 

During the years of the upper grammar 
grades the child is in an impressionable, 
habit-forming period. If, in these years, 
we let him idle away his time, we are sure 
to create a next generation of loafers, and 
yet not simply idlers, but a group of out- 
casts of society who, through lack of pro- 
ductive pursuits become parasites and often 
turn their attention to mischief and vice. 
Even though the school year continue on 
its present basis, it is the duty of educators 
to provide children with out-of-school occu- 
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father of the man without a job. When 
we have trained the large army of city 
children to be the useful men and women 
of to-morrow we have done much to elimi- 
nate a worthless group of society and ren- 
dered a service to our country. 

In the Introduction to the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1913, there 
is given, under the heading of “ School and 
Summer Vacation,” a comprehensive plan 
for practical productive education along 
many lines. By an appropriation made 
available by the last Congress, promotion 
of work along one of the lines was made 
possible.. A Division of School and Home 
Gardening was established in the Bureau 
of Education and three specialists are now 
at work. These workers are attempting to 
interest city school superintendents in the 
Bureau’s plan for turning waste land and 
the wasted energies of children to the pro- 
duction of fresh vegetables for many city 
families. 

The plan of the Bureau for carrying on 
this work is very definite. Each school 
should have one teacher who by training 
and experience is fitted to teach children to 
make practical home gardens. This teacher 
should be employed for twelve months, and, 
after school, on Saturdays and during the 


‘summer vacation, she should visit the homes 


of the children and give directions for and 
help in the making of intensive gardens. 
During the school hours the garden teacher 
may be one of the regular grade teachers, 
but, in all cases, arrangements should be 
made whereby she can have time to give 
garden instruction in all of the upper grade 
rooms. A more ideal plan would be to ap- 
point a garden teacher as a special teacher 
of nature study, elementary science and 
gardening. 

A number of cities have carried out the 
work with marked success during the past 
season. The children of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, in the three summer months, pro- 
duced $2,500 worth of vegetables on 400 
gardens covering 13 acres. The salary of. 
the teacher amounted to only $300; thus a 
net return of $2,200 was made to the com- 
munity. We also have records of a num- 
ber of individual children who made a net 
profit of over $100 from their gardens. 

By the child labor law passed by the 
Pennsylvania session of 1915, practically 
all productive labor is prohibited for chil- 
dren under 14 years of age except in do- 
mestic service and farm work. All children 
between the ages of 14 and 16 who are em- 
ployed must attend school at least eight 
hours per week, and the law expressly 
states that the school attendance must not 
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be on Saturday, nor before eight o’clock in 
the morning, nor after five o’clock in the 
evening of any other day. When in school, 
city children, in the past, have been mainly 
consumers. If the family burden is heavy 
the children must leave school to become 
wage earners as soon as the law will per- 
mit. We believe that by the intelligent use 
of the out-of-school hours in intensive 
gardening the children could earn as much 
for the support of the family and have the 
advantage of the school at the same time. 
An educator who helps a child demonstrate 
the feasibility of the plan will bring nearer 
to the truth the slogan on the Bureau of 
Education, “A High School Education for 
Every Boy and Girl.” 

In your state there are 249 cities of over 
2,500 population and only 62 of the cities 
have over 12,000 inhabitants. About 150 
of the smaller cities are directly under the 
direction of county superintendents. If you 
agree with me that children get a social, 
ethical, even religious training, from deal- 
ing with nature that they can get in no 
other way, then I appeal to you to induce 
one city board of education in your county 
to employ a home garden teacher. If sixty- 
six centers can be found to carry out our 
project under a trained teacher, Pennsyl- 
vania will set an example in productive edu- 
cation that will be followed by the cities of 


the country just as rapidly as the rural dis- ) 


tricts have adopted the agricultural club 
movement. 

There was some general discussion be- 
fore adjournment. 


Se 
=p 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








Be first address on the program was 

by Mr. H. W. Foght, of Washington, 
who presented the “ Coming of the Ameri- 
can Farm Community.” We have no re- 
port of what was said. 

“A Near View of Congress in Action” 
was the subject of an address by Hon. S 
D. Fess, a member of the National House 
of Representatives from Ohio. He spoke 
‘as follows: 


A NEAR VIEW OF CONGRESS IN ACTION. 


I am to address you on a near view of 
‘Congress in action. I do this because of 
‘the: general misunderstanding of the public 
of the procedure of this body. Should any 
one of you appear in the House gallery you 
~would likely note but few members in the 
‘chamber and many of those inattentive to 
-what is being said from the pit. Your first 
‘impression is that you are looking upon the 
:most disorderly body you had ever wit- 
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nessed, You are apt to conclude at once 
that the country’s representatives are an 
idle lot as well as a disorderly group. This 
situation-is accounted for in this way. Open 
debate in the House is divided into general 
debate and the five-minute rule. General 
debate is fixed by agreement between the 
sides of the House or by motion in case 
agreement cannot be reached. Under gen- 
eral debate a custom has grown up to dis- 
cuss such matters as may be of interest to 
the members without reference to the bill 
before the House. In a word it is the time 
and occasion for the member who has some- 
thing on his mind to relieve himself. Fre- 
quently, he desires to address the people 
back home, on a subject of timely interest 
to him, and of no earthly concern to any of 
the members. While he could just as well 
secure leave to print and save the energy 
and time necessary to read his paper, he 
prefers to have it known that he had deliv- 
ered himself from the floor of the House 
for it will not appear that it was read to 
empty: seats, and in the presence of a half 
dozen admirers, who do him the honor of 
being present without being expected to pay 
any attention to matters of no interest to 
them save the welfare of their colleague. 
How anyone can submit to such painful 
performance of thus reading when he could 
reach the same purpose by a mere request 
to print, I am not able to understand. 

The empty House on such occasions 
means first, members do not care to thus 
spend their time, and secondly, a congress- . 
man who wishes to be effective must have 
time to investigate the subjects to come be- 
fore him. Instead of spending his time in 
the chamber when the general debate is on, 
he knowing just when it will end, and the 
bill will come up for amendment under the 
five-minute rule, leaves the chamber to 
spend this time in his office at work-on mat- 
ters coming up later. Should you happen to 
be in the gallery a few minutes before the 
general debate closes, you would notice the 
chamber filling up. During the reading of 
the bill for amendment most of the mem- 
bers are in their seats. Amendments are 
offered and debate is usually spirited un- 
less it is a bill not of general: interest. 

The effectiveness of a congressman is not 
always determined by his work on the floor. 
Most of the work of legislation is done in 
committee. In the House there are fifty- 
seven committees. The big working com- 
mittees are in daily sessions, always in the 
forenoon, and many of them like appropri- 
ation, military, naval, and Ways and Means 
Committees sit during the sessions of con- 
gress until they are ready to report. So 
the absence from the House at times of 
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most members is explained by their attend- 
ance upon committees. The old members 
of the House serve upon but one committee 
—a working committee. The new members 
are complimented by appointment on ‘as 
many as three committees, but usually com- 
mittees that have no work and therefor 

few meetings. ; 

A congressman who desires to be active 
in his duties finds no time to waste. It is 
the greatest school in the world. There is 
not a moment that he cannot be well occu- 
pied. One who informs himself of what is 
coming up needs nothing so much as time 
for preparation to be useful 

Every member is jealous of his vote. No 
man cares to be absent when the vote comes 
upon any measure. Consequently a system 
of signals is installed in all the offices, com- 
mittee rooms, etc. When the bells ring it is 
known at once whether it is a Division of 
the House, a Call of the House, an Order 
for the Yeas and Nays, a Recess, or an 
Adjournment. In this way a member may 
be at work in. his office, and not lose his 
vote if he answers the summons—the House 
Office Building being near the Capitol. — 

I am anxious that the general impression 
of congressional idleness be dissipated, for 
it is not true save in a few individual cases 
—perhaps it is true in some cases. 

As a teacher of parliamentary law for 
fifteen years in a university I am fairly fa- 
miliar with procedure. My first surprise 
when I entered Congress was to note how 
the practice differed from the theory. For 
example, matters must come before an as- 
sembly by main motion—and second, I have 
never heard a second in Congress It is out 
of order. I very rarely hear a motion. 
The practice is to ask unanimous consent. 
The Speaker puts the request and if no one 
objects the measure is passed. This is to 
expedite business. The House is a debating 
society. If a question is open for debate 
and it is once started it will consume the 
time. By unanimous consent method debate 
is closed out. Even then members have ‘in- 
vented a way by saying, “Reserving the 
right to object, I ask, etc.” By this method 
hours have been consumed. However the 
presiding officer can shut it off a member 
can call for the regular order and bring it 
to a decision. ‘ 

The personnel of the House is an interest- 
ing study. Of course Speaker Clark is the 
most important and the most interesting 
figure in the House. He is the one survivor 
of that type of men when the country was 
under the influence of Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Benton and Silas Wright. It is not 
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over-stating when I say he is loved by the 
membership of both sides of the chamber, 
probably more so on the Republican: side 
than the Democratic. This is due to his 
absolute fairness. Of course when party 
strategy is at stake he is a Democrat of 
Democrats. He favors his own side and 
what is interesting no Republican can be 
found who would fault him for so doing. 
But when there is no party strategy at stake 
he is absolutely impartial. I remember 
once in the last Congress when we Repub- 
licans were in a filibuster to prevent a meas- 
ure coming to a vote. A matter was on in 
the Senate and we wanted to keep the mat- 
ter in the House until after the Senate 
voted. Some time after midnight I saw a 
group of Democratic leaders surround the 
speaker’s desk. I expected something to 
happen but nothing did happen. The next 
day I learned that a certain ruling was 
pressed upon the speaker. His reply was 
“You have the votes to carry this measure, 
but you must do according to the rules of 
the House.” This is a fine example of a 
great presiding officer. 

These were not in debate, nor oratory, 
nor parliamentary brilliancy. But he pos- 
sessed such a personality that you felt 
just a little sorry that you could not agree 
with him, That quality enabled him to 
maintain a solidarity of his party, a feature 
I feel that his successor, Mr. Kitchin, can- 
not do. Underwood was great under fire, I 
rarely ever saw him ruffled. If Kitchin 
succeeds it will be in his ability to maintain 
an even temper under fire, in a most trying 
period of his party. ‘ 

Mr. Mann, the leader of the minority, is 
a most remarkable figure. His power is in - 
his accurate knowledge of details. His is a 
real treasury of legislative procedure and 
also his intimacy with the rules of the 
House. I am inclined to criticise his leader- 
ship in that he monopolizes the work on the 
Republican side to such an extent that mem- 
bers fall into the inevitable habit of doing 
nothing first because they know the leader 
will do it, and secondly because they feel 
they will be guilty of “Butting in.” This 
feature is unfortunate. It does not develop 
team work and it prevents lieutenancy in 
which all members feel their rights to rep- 
resent a constituency not in mere voting 
but in real participation in the House pro- 
ceedings. This feature will cure itself in 
time. 

Taking the House as a whole it is made 
up of a fairly high grade of men, ‘both 
mentally and morally. , nf 

The last address was by President Frank 
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W. -Blodgett, Adelphi College, Brooklyn, / 


on “Education Our Nation’s Insurance.” 
It was not written, and the Secretary has 
been unable to get any report of it for 
publication here. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


The committee on Resolutions presented 
their report which was adopted as read. 


Resolved: 1. That we extend to assistant 
county superintendents the same rights and 
privileges in this State Educational Associa- 
tion as now accorded to county superintend- 
ents. 

2. That we most heartily endorse the efforts 
of county superintendents to vitalize school 
work through agricultural and other rural 
life agencies. 

3. That we urge such legislation as will 
give to the people of the Commonwealth the 
opportunity to vote on the questions of local 
option and women’s suffrage. : 

4. That we earnestly commend and endorse 
the decision of the Attorney-General that 
every superintendent of schools has full power 
to require the teachers of every grade, under 
his supervision, to read a professional book 
annually, and, if desirable, to pass a test on 
the same. 

5. That we again go on record as being in 
favor of “State Standardization of Rural 
Schools,” following some such plan as that of 
Illinois, or Minnesota, with a bonus to each 
school meeting the requirements set forth for 
“Standard Schools.” We recommend that the 
present committee on this work be continued, 
and that they be directed to take up this sub- 
ject further with Dr. N. C. Schaeffer or Dr. J. 
George Becht. ; 

Signed: Samuel Hamilton, L. M. Jones, and 
J. Horace Landis. 


OFFICERS ELECTED FOR NEXT YEAR. 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, G. Bruce Mil- 
nor, Lycoming county; Vice President, 
David C. Locke, Beaver county; Secre- 
tary, L. R. Crumrine, Washington county; 
Treasurer, J. H. Hoffman, Bucks county. 

‘Executive Committee—J. Kelso Green, 
Cumberland county, R. O. Welfling, Potter 
county, and L. Mayne. Jones, Jefferson 
county. 

H. Milton Roth, Adams county, was 
elected to serve on the General Nominating 
Committee. 

Educational Council—Supts. J. C. Taylor, 
Lackawanna county, 3 years; J.W. Sweeney, 
Elk county, 2 years; and J. J. Koehler, 
Wayne county, I year. 

Nominating Committee—I. H. Russell, 
Erie county, N. E. Heeter, Clarion county, 
and E. M. Rapp, Berks county. 


CHILD STUDY ROUND TABLE. 
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CHILD STUDY ROUND TABLE. 





T HE Child Study Round Table Confer- 
ence was called to order by the pres- 
ident, Prof. Ira S. Wolcott, of Altoona, at 
9 a.m. Wednesday. In the absence of the 
secretary, Miss Anna M. Matthews, of 
Altoona, was appointed secretary pro tem. 
The following papers were read and dis- 
cussed in the order in which they are here 
given: 
TYPES OF INDIVIDUALITY THAT CLAIM OUR 
SERIOUS ATTENTION, 


The first “Types of Individuality that 
Claim Our More Serious Attention,” was 
by Principal W. N. Decker, of Altoona, 
who said: 

It is often claimed that in past genera- 
tions the rural schools of America have 
supplied the greater proportion of the men 
that have dominated the.thought and the 
activity of our country’s affairs. I believe 
this is pretty generally accepted as a fact. 
If this be true, it may be for the same 
simple reason that white sheep produce 
more wool than black ones. That is be- 
cause there were more of them. Certain 
it is at least, that the early chapters of the 
history of education in America show that 
a very great proportion of our population 
resided in country communities, and at- 
tended country schools, or at least attended 
schools in which country school methods 
prevailed. Nevertheless this hardly ex- 
plains the truth, whatever of truthfulness © 
there is in the claim set forth above. This 
round table conference doubtless could find 
a better reason in the fact that whatever 
inefficiencies may be charged to the early 
rural schools, their methods were peculiarly 
adapted to developing the quality of leader- 
ship in men. In these schools ofttimes one 
or two pupils of strong individuality usurped 
the teacher’s entire time and attention prac- 
tically. There were no courses of study to 
hinder the free though limited range of 
choice for the pupil’s line of endeavor. 
Each followed his own particular bent or 
inclination, and received from the school 
assistance and encouragement in _ his 
achievement in whatever line he chose. 
Incidentally, the weakness of the old school 
system, if indeed it may be dignified by this 
term, lay in the fault that the very large 
proportion of boys and girls, possessing 
no individuality, and so choosing no line 
of endeavor, were not assisted to a choice 
at all. 

But conditions are changed to-day. The 
situation is vastly different. With our 
population drifting cityward, with our mod- 
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ernized, centralized, and systemized rural 
schools, with the great mass of our children 
in attendance in these schools, it naturally 
follows that the next generation in America 
is. dependent upon our city schools and our 
centralized rural schools for leaders in all 
lines of activity, literary, religious, edu- 
cational, and industrial. 

How well are we meeting the obligation 
to supply this demand? Are our modern 
schools as planned and regulated well cal- 
culated to develop and encourage indepen- 
dent thought and leadership? 

Come, let us see. Make a survey of 
your own school, my fellow teacher, and 
note its ordinary operations. You will first 
see there a group of forty boys and girls, 
more or less, or boys or girls, as the case 
may be. First we see the group. Some- 
times I fear we see the group only and 
nothing but the group. The group con- 
cerns us. We work with the group. We 
work the group, striving to maintain its 
unity. If our school happens to be one 
in a closely graded city system of schools, 
then the group more than ever becomes 
the unit with which we work. Stand 
before this school some day, and have the 
group execute this common, everyday series 
of commands. Mark the splendid unity, 
except for an occasional provoking excep- 
tion, perhaps, somewhere in the room. 
“Class, attention! Erect! Resting! 
Erect! Prepare to stand! Stand! About, 
face! March!” At about this point in 
your series-of commands, you will be apt 
to see in the rear of the room, in the out- 
side row, in the last seat in the row, a boy 
“preparing to stand.” As the line marches 
by his seat he falls in; or at least almost 
“falls” in, in a sort of a what’s-the-use 
kind of way. Oh yes, he knows his place. 
He never misses it quite. Though seldom 
does he ever quite entirely hit it either. 
I say he knows. He is not lacking in in- 
telligence, however awkward he may ap- 

ear. 

This boy chose that back seat when he 
entered the school at the beginning of the 
term, when he was allowed to choose. He 
chose it because he wanted to be as sep- 
arate from the group as possible without 
giving offense. Some day soon you will 
find this same boy studying history, when 
the good regulation of your school de- 
mands of him to be studying arithmetic. 
Again, some day just while you are en- 
gaging the group in the study of some 
particularly difficult construction in Eng- 
lish, you will catch this boy drawing geo- 
metrical figures or doing something else 
that suits his fancy. In a hundred ways 
this boy’s independent trend of mind and 





his natural habit of concentration of 
thought make him offend against the ar- 
bitrary good order of your school. You 
wait patiently for awhile for him to adjust 
himself, or you admonish him kindly; but 
eventually and almost invariably in the end, 
you take him by the collar, lead him to a 
seat in the front row, under your eagle 
eye, and then proceed to lick him into 
line. Our compulsory attendance law, sup- 
ported by a good truant officer, succeeds in 
keeping him nearly in his place for a fair 
percentage of the time. By and by through 
the much close association with this indi- 
vidual boy, you and he become reconciled. 
You begin to like him and respect him. 
Then you begin to flatter yourself with 
having brought him around some, when in 
nine cases out of ten a careful analysis 
of the situation would reveal that it is 
really the teacher that has been brought 
around. A natural consequence, the boy 
being possessed with a stronger indivi- 
duality than the teacher. 

Now, if you please, observe another in- 
dividual in your group; or another type 
of individual rather. There is the boy 
who follows your every direction exactly. 
The one who caters even to the teacher’s 
every whim. He reaches for the text- 
book in history at the very moment when 
history is called, and closes the book at 
the end of the period in unison with the 
teacher. He accents like the teacher. He 
acts like the teacher. All questions he 
answers not according to his own inter- 
pretation. For if he has an original inter- 
pretation to a question, he very diplomatic- 
ally sets it aside, accepts the teacher’s view- 
point, offers the teacher’s answer in the 
very best imitation of the way he believes 
the teacher would answer it, that he is 
able to produce. 

This boy is the teacher’s pride, and 
sometimes the envy of the rest of the group. 
He is marked ninety-six and a fraction, 
and at the end of the term is graduated 
as valedictorian of the class. Of course 
in mixed classes this boy most frequently 
is a girl. Not because girls are so much 
brighter than boys, as many suppose, but 
rather because girls are more obedient than 
boys. They are more eager to please. 
Better imitators. And so having done the 
things we would have them do, at just the 
time we would have them do them, in just 
the way we would have them done, they 
succeed in capturing from us teachers the 
highest grades. 

Here are two types of individuals com- 
mon to every school, I believe. In every 
good school there is a creditable number 
who according to our system of grading, 
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grade up close to the one whom we mark 
the leader of the class. Our modern 
American schools are eminently successful 
in getting a high percentage of our pupils 
to make a satisfactory grade. This is: all 
very good, and spells success for the sys- 
tem. And I have no charge. to make 
against the honesty or efficiency of our 
system of grading. Only I maintain that 
there is in our schools a type of individual- 
ity that we fail to accept at full value. A 
type that needs our more serious consider- 
ation, whom our common practice fails to 
reach. 

Some of us are old enough in this school 
business to have learned out of our own 
experience that the boys and girls that lead 
our classes in school remain in secondary 
positions in the work of the world, while 
here and there our hats are off to the boy 
whom we always graded low, and in whom 
we never while in school discovered the 
spark that since ignited his motor power 
and sent him spinning to the top of the hill 
of achievement on high speed. Oh yes, we 
delight in taking credit with having had 
this boy in school, and we hope that we 
contributed something to his success. 
Nevertheless we always graded him low, 
and we often deplored the perversity of his 
ways, while we gave honorable mention to 
a score of his school fellows who are now 
perchance his own underlings or at least 
his inferiors in the scale of achievement. 

Genius manifests itself in youth. James 
Watt was a boy when he studied the steam 
escaping from the spout of the tea kettle, 
and noticing its power, conceived the 
science of the steam engine. Ben Frank- 
lin showed his inventive genius and his 
inspiration for public improvement when 
he led his playfellows in stealing the 
builders’ stones to make a fishing wharf. 
And had Franklin lived in less disturbing 
times than the Revolutionary period, his 
giant mind would have made him a won- 
derful power for the internal improvement 
and industrial development of our country, 
as under the circumstances it made him a 
powerful statesman and diplomat. George 
Washington’s military genius led him in 
childhood to marshal his playmates into 
troops of play-soldiers. General Welling- 
ton himself says that the Battle of Water- 
loo was won on the foot-ball fields of Eng- 
lish universities. The great navigator lived 
in the boy Columbus as he played about 
the wharves of his native city, and it was 
exhibited in the maps and charts that he 
made and sold readily to the best mariners 
that entered that port in that day. 

Not long ago a veteran Blair countv 
teacher told me that he once had as a pupil, 





in an ungraded country school, the pres- 
ent great steel magnate Charles M. Schwab. 
I asked the older teacher whether Mr: 
Schwab was a bright boy, whether he ever 
discerned in him any characteristics that 
gave promise of his future exceptional 
ability. Reflectingly the answer came, that 
when the future President of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company was a boy of about 
ten in this school, he didn’t seem to be 
any brighter than the other boys and girls 
of the school who are now filling humbler 
stations in life. In fact, the old teacher 
said that if it were not for his present 
prominence in the world his might even 
be numbered among the names of his 
earlier pupils that are now forgotten, ex- 
cept for a single incident. This incident 
he says he recalls as well as if it had hap- 
pened yesterday. He says he often asso- 
ciates it with the brilliant career of his 
distinguished former pupil. This is the in- 
cident. One day while the teacher was 
passing quietly up the aisle of the school 
room observing the seat work and at the 
same time conducting a recitation in the 
front of the room, he passed the desk of 
the future Steel President. The boy’s face 
was raised to the teacher’s as he inquired, 
“What time is it, Mr. Kyle?” (For walf 
clocks were not a part of a country schoo? 
room’s furnishings in those days). This 
was a somewhat unusual question just at 
that time, rather interrupting, but the boy’s 
countenance showed serious earnestness, 
so the teacher without question or, com- 
ment looked at his watch and answered, 
“Tt’s ten minutes past three, Charlie.” 
“Well, I have all my work done for to- 
day,” said the boy. And so saying, he 
folded his arms and waited quietly the dis- 
missal of the school at four o’clock. The 
next morning at recess the boy came up to 
the teacher’s desk before running out to 
play, and repeated his question of the day 
before, “ What time is it, Mr. Kyle?” 
“Ten forty-five, Charlie,” was the re- 
sponse. “ Well,” says Charlie, “I have alf 
my lessons for the morning.” That same 
day when Charlie returned to school from 
his home on a farm near by at the noon 
hour, he came bouncing into the school 
room, up to the desk, and announced to 
the teacher, “I have all my work done 
for the rest of the day, Mr. Kyle. Now 
I’m ahead, and I’m going to keep ahead.” 
And, says my old friend Mr. Kyle, “ Alf 
the world knows how Charlie Schwab has 
succeeded in carrying out that boyhood 
fesolution, for he surely has been keeping 


‘ahead ever since.” 


Of course, there is not in every schoof 
a youthful Schwab, nor a Washington, nor 
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a Franklin, nor a James Watt. But there 
is. in almost every school some youth or 
maiden who is destined to fill a more. than 
ordinary place in life, a child born to 
leadership. One who will direct the affairs 
of his community or of his state or of the 
world, probably, in some capacity of art 
or industry, or of statecraft, or of educa- 
tion or religion, or of charity, or some 
useful line of human endeavor. Certain 
it is that in every school there are those 
children who in mature life will lead and 
those who will follow in the work of the 
world. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox in her familiar 
little poem philosophically divides the world 
into lifters and leaners. “There are those 
who lift, and those who lean,” etc. This 
is well. put. But it is not just exactly 
either of these classes that concerns me 
in this discussion. I am thinking of those 
who direct the lifting in the world’s work, 
the leaders in the social, industrial, and 
political life. I believe that our American 
schools of to-day are producing the finest 
lot of lifters that ever came from schools 
anywhere at any time. Also I believe that 
our schools are a powerful agency in re- 
ducing the leaners of the world to a 
minimum.. The weakness of our modern 
school system, especially in the elementary 
grades, as I see it, is that it tends to make 
lifters out of all—leaners, lifters and 
leaders alike. The trouble with us teach- 
ers, as I see it, is that we accentuate this 
tendency too frequently, by the way we 
carry out the system. American democ- 
racy encourages us in this tendency. Amer- 
ican democracy demands an equal chance for 
all. But do we as teachers not sometimes 
misinterpret this American principle? We 
sometimes take it to mean equal discipline, 
equal training, the same instruction. An 
equal chance for all means a chance for each 
to pursue the work for which he is peculiarly 
fitted. A pick-handle for the ditch digger 
and a pen for the poet, for instance. What 
equal chance would these two individuals 
have each with a pen, or each with a pick- 
handle either. 

Now I am not an alarmist. I have no 
plea for the revolutionizing of anything. 
Rather I should take issue with those critics 
who declare our system to be all wrong. 
What we need as teachers is a little more 
independence from the system. We need 
child study. We need to know our chil- 
dren. We need to recognize them and 
their individuality as the unit upon which 
to work. We need to study the fellow 
back in the corner who keeps aloof from 
the group. His is a type of individuality 
that demands our attention. His case is 
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exceptional for one of two reasons. It 
may be sheer perversity, but it may be 
splendid strength.of character that makes 
him shun the group. It may be a sign of 
initiative and independence. We need to 
know. We wish to produce therefrom an 
ordinary lifter or a leader. The end being 
different, the treatment cannot be. the 
same.. But how shall we prescribe unless 
we can diagnose the case? 

It is not enough that our schools shall 

produce high efficiency in ability to work 
under close supervision and direction. The 
progress of a nation is dependent upon 
its leaders. A group of skilled mechanics 
without-the direction of a master builder 
will bungle the job. A troop of well- 
trained soldiers without a captain will soon 
become a mob. We can never depend for 
leadership upon the perverse pupil whom 
we attempt to reform by bringing him to 
the front row and reducing him to subjec- 
tion. We need to discover as early as pos- 
sible in his school career, the quality of 
leadership in pupils. Then, having discov- 
ered it, we need to foster and develop it, 
encourage and perfect it to the fullness of 
its highest capability. 
. This quality of honest, conservative 
spirit of independence, this character of 
leadership, this is the type of individuality 
that challenges our more serious considera- 
tion. 

Assistant Supt. Charles Albright of 
York county, read the second paper, his 
subject the 


ABNORMALITIES OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
HOW TO IMPROVE THEM. 


In all the first development of our educa- 
tional system in, Pennsylvania the emphasis 
has persistently been on the school and on 
the teacher rather than on the children to be 
educated. In recent years the state has 
emphasized more regular attendance, im- 
proved sanitary conditions, and better 
health for the children. In. recent years 
we have turned our attention to the phys- 
ical condition of the average school child. 
Good health is of basic importance in edu- 
cation. It is of fundamental consequence, 
in any effective system of schooling, that 
the child be received into school a normal 
healthy animal, and that his training and 
environment be so regulated that he may 
remain healthy and normal. 

The subject of “ Abnormalities of School 
Children and How to Improve Them,” 
touches on the one hand the field of peda- 
gogy, and on the other, the field of med- 
icine. The points of contact between the 
two become apparent when we realize that 
children with bodily abnormalities of 
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development as a rule also show disorder 
in their mental development. If the intel- 


lectual weakness caused by adenoid growths. 


is an evidence of the close connection ex- 
isting between bodily conformation and 
mental activity, then it should not be dif- 
ficult for us to understand how similar in- 
dications could lead to still other deduc- 
tions. 

There are children who, notwithstanding 
physical infirmities, develop mentally in a 
normal manner, just as there are children 
in whom mental defects are recognized not- 
withstanding their normal bodily develop- 
ment. But the basis of all our pedagogic 
training must be the general assumption 
that only in a healthy body can there exist 
a healthy mind, one capable of harmonious 
development. 

Statistics in the report of the physical 
director of one of our large cities showed 
that one-fourth of the school children had 
eye defects sufficiently serious to interfere 
with their school progress; that one-fifth 
of them had such difficulties with nose and 
throat as to interfere with proper breath- 
ing and proper circulation; that from 30 
to 40 per cent. of all the children in the 
middle grades were one, two, or three years 
behind their grade, owing largely to some 
physical defect. In New York City, the 
results of an examination of 200,000 chil- 
dren, revealed the fact that 60 per cent. 
were under-nourished, 40 per cent. had 
bad teeth, 30 per cent. enlarged cervical 
glands, 31 per cent. defective vision, 18 
per cent. enlarged tonsils and 16 per cent. 
had adenoids. These conditions are not 
only found in our large cities, but in the 
rural districts as well. From personal ob- 
servation and experience we have found 
in every schoolroom some pupils with one 
or more of these bodily defects. 

Scattered throughout the schools of our 
Commonwealth, there are many children 
afflicted with enlarged adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils, defective vision, defective hearing, 
chronic indigestion, malnutrition, nervous- 
ness or some other wrong organic condi- 
tion, all of which may be corrected or 
remedied. There are cases of pure cretin- 
ism, high and low grades of imbecility; 
cases which burden the schools with a 
tremendous drain upon their daily efforts, 
“slow up” the classes, and increase the 
school expense in carrying them along as 
hopeless repeaters. Such types as these 
last named receive little or no profit from 
our ordinary public schools and should be 
left in the care of special training schools 
in charge of experts and specialists. 

It is unjust and unfair to expect the 
teacher to possess sufficient knowledge of 





physiology, hygiene and therapeutics to de- 
termine unaided whether this or that treat- 
ment is required. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is reasonable to expect that the 
teacher should possess sufficient under- 
standing of medico-pedagogic problems to 
enable him to do effective co-operative 
work with the physician. Teachers ought 
not overlook the fact that all impairment 
of physical development, all inadequate 
nourishment, all deficiencies of sensory per- 
ceptions, constitute obstacles to mental 
development and often it is merely their 
early recognition and effacement that is re- 
quired to bring the child back to a normal 
state. 

One of the most vital, constant and con- 
trollable factors during infancy and child- 
hood that may prevent normal growth and 
development in school life, is the dietary 
of the child. The food provided may not 
be sufficient or it may not be properly 
balanced and adapted to the growth needs 
in general, or in particular to the needs of 
the individual child’s system. Food is 
sometimes poorly selected, and unwhole- 
some and is frequently unhygienically 
cooked. 

Experiments with open-air schools, first 
conducted near Berlin, Germany, in 1904, 
in England in 1907, in the United States 
at Providence, R. I., in 1908, and since then 
in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago and in forty other 
cities, in which a number of children of the 
poor, frail, retarded, under-fed, tubercular 
type were placed in a school by themselves 
and given plenty of wholesome, nourish- 
ing food, proved that under these condi- 
tions they made the required progress in 
their studies, that they gained in weight, in 
height and in chest measure. There was 
also a gain in truthfulness, alertness, etc., 
that can not be measured in figures. More- 
over it proved that it was cheaper for the 
school district to feed them than to employ 
extra teachers and educate them in special 
schools. 

Malnutrition is also directly due to bad 
teeth. The teeth, like other organs, are a 
product of nourishment received into the 
body. If the nutritional supply is inade- 
quate the teeth show the effect, and their 
resultant incomplete development is not 
remedied by the tooth brush. Of the large 
number of children reported by the medical 
inspector as needing dental treatment, very 
few of those who most need it get it, 
simply because they are too poor and can 
not afford it. 

Next to improper diet as a deterrent of 
normal growth is the factor of irregular, 
inadequate or disturbed sleep. This does 
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not apply so much to the children of the 
rural districts or to the poor and needy, 
but more especially to the children of the 
comfortable and the well-to-do. In some 
communities at least, in order to be fash- 
ionable, pupils must have some money to 
spend, fine clothing to wear, and a place to 
go to. Late hours, social gatherings and 
excessive indulgence cause nervous exhaus- 
tions, the injurious effects of which con- 
tinue to show themselves well along into 
the High School period and are often 
wrongly blamed on the school. 

Almost every person knows that stag- 
nant water is impure and will refuse to 
drink it. Stagnant air is just as harmful, 
yet few people insist in like manner on 
refusing it. Our schoolrooms should have 
a constant supply of fresh, pure air. It is 
one of the most important needs of the 
body. A frequent flushing of the air in 
schoolrooms ‘by opening the windows dur- 
ing favorable weather and putting the 
pupils through calisthenic exercises will 
prove an effective and stimulating proce- 
dure. In schools with no special ventilating 
apparatus, window-boards will permit the 
admission of fresh air between the top and 
lower sash and can be secured with slight 
effort and expenditure. A pan of water 
should be used on stoves to insure the 
evaporation of a sufficient amount of water 
to increase the humidity. 

Unhygienic school furnishings are re- 
sponsible in many ways for injury to the 
health of the pupils. The construction of 
school seats and desks and their arrange- 
ment in the schoolroom is often such as 
to cause round shoulders, lateral curvature 
of the spine and other harmful conse- 
quences. The old method of furnishing a 
schoolroom with four or five different sizes 
of double entire desks and so arranging 
them with the largest sizes in the rear of 
the room and with the smaller sizes in 
front of them so that in about every case 
the seat which the pupil occupies is too 
high for the desk he faces, is incorrect, 
and must give way to single seats and 
desks arranged in rows of the same size, 
or single adjustable seats and desks. The 
day is not far distant when the state will 
demand this, along with other requirements 
in school-building. 

The school yard is nearly as important 
as the class-room in conducting the modern 
school. There is a strong sentiment all 
over the country for larger playgrounds. 
In large cities it is difficult and costly to 
secure playgrounds. To meet this over- 
crowded condition and accommodate the 
many pupils on a small yard Supt. Wirt 
worked out a splendid system at Gary, In- 
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diana, in which the recess period is done 
away with, and pupils play by class at dif- 
ferent periods through the day with a 
teacher in charge. 

Exercises in physical culture, games, 
etc., conducted on the school yard under a 
competent teacher are of great value in 
the physical and mental development of 
defective children and are well adapted to 
overcome the awkwardness that is present 
in many feeble-minded children. 

Much of our instruction is given through 
the senses, especially through the sense of 
sight and the sense of hearing. A boy sit- 
ting in the rear seat is slightly near-sighted 
and misses much that normal eyes would 
see. He is a poor reader and a poor 
speller but is not aware of his weakness 
and, his teacher or parents knowing noth- 
ing about it, the boy is considered dull- 
minded. Another pupil is slightly deaf 
owing to some obstruction of the eustachian 
tubes. He is entreated, scolded and per- 
haps punished for not carrying out in- 
structions that he did not hear or for not 
paying attention when he should have done 
so. No one suspects the real cause until 
the physician arrives and tests his hearing 
and the pupil is saved from embarrass- 
ment and backwardness. The medical in- 
spector finds a large percentage of the dull- 
minded pupils suffering from some defect 
in one or more of these sense organs. 
Upon these physical defects being remedied, 
the children are perfectly normal and in 
many cases catch up with those of their 
own age, who have gone on and left them 
hopelessly stranded. In such cases Free 
Medical Inspection is certainly doing a 
world of good for us teachers as well as 
for the children. 

A very important place in the scheme of 
instruction must also be accorded to sing- 
ing. There are yet some teachers who do 
not sing with their pupils. This is a serious 
mistake. Schools ought to be opened in the 
morning with singing, and, if pupils tire 
during the day, it is a splendid thing some- 
times to stop work for a few minutes and 
sing a song or two. Aside from the respir- 
atory gymnastic value of singing, aside 
from the influence on the emotions it has 
been noted that speech disorders may be 
improved by such exercises. Stuttering 
children can be made to sing and, while so 
doing, to pronounce their words clearly and 
distinctly. Later they are able to recite 
faultlessly the text of songs with which 
they are familiar, and in this way through 
the by-path of singing they regain the 
power of speech. A child that reacts to 
tones of speech indifferently or not at all 
often gives plain evidence of being pleas- 
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urably stimulated by a song which it knows 
or a melody upon the piano with which it 
is familiar, and with sufficient repetitions 
of the song it will not be long before the 
child itself attempts to sing the melody. 
We should not fail to consider that the 
fatigue produced by singing lessons is far 
less than that incidental to any other 
branch of instruction. And for this reason 
singing is one of the best liked branches. 
Because of the educational significance of 
song and its marked influence in the emo- 
tional sphere of the child, there is imposed 
upon the teacher the obligation of insisting 
that even those pupils who are unable to 
take an active part in singing exercises 
be present while they are going on. 

The mental defects dependent upon 
bodily abnormalities very frequently met 
with, are. those caused by adenoid growths. 
Those of us who have had an opportunity 
to observe children afflicted with adenoid 
growths must have noted their lax, stupid 
expression, their peculiar dull countenances 
and their slowness of thought, having to 
reflect longer before responding to ques- 
tions. Through the closing up of the open- 
ings of the Eustachian tubes caused by 
adenoid vegetations the hearing also is 
made imperfect, and this interferes with 
the child’s progress in so far at least as it 
is dependent upon auditory impressions. 

Since mouth breathing to which children 
with adenoids are obliged to resort to, is 
more superficial than nose breathing, we 
may well understand the defective develop- 
ment of the thorax in these unfortunates, 
we may also the better understand their 
lowered powers of resistance to changes in 
temperature, their headaches, their restless 
sleep and their facial pallor. All these 
conditions are due to obstruction of their 
nasal respiration. Mentally, obstruction to 
nasal respiration manifests itself by a 
dreamy, distracted manner, by an inability 
to concentrate the attention on any object 
for any length of time and by inability or 
difficulty in retaining new concepts. 

Improvement almost inevitably takes 
place when the obstruction to nasal breath- 
ing has been removed by the means of a 
harmless operation, and as a result of the 
free respiration thus established; the speech 
gradually improves, the mouth can be kept 
closed, the face loses its stupid expression, 
the hearing becomes better, the deep 
breathing which is made possible produces 
a favorable change in the entire metabolism 
and what especially concerns us most, the 
child loses its dreamy, inattentive state and 
again becomes interested in school work. 

Physicians tell us that the number of 
persons suffering from nervous troubles is 
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very large and includes many children. 
Some say that the high pressure of modern 
life is responsible, others claim that like 
many other evils, it is largely a matter of 
heredity, while still others blame advanced 
requirements of the schools and assert that 
too bane concentration of thought is ex- 
acted from the pupils to their detriment. 

This is partly true, for the school must 
reckon with a certain average qualification 
and must formulate its demands accordingly. 
It may happen that a pupil loses time at 
school because of sickness and on return- 
ing to school, in order not to remain be- 
hind the other children will be obliged to 
over-exert itself until finally it is no longer 
able to keep pace and breaks down under 
the over-strain. 

Some of us have observed the restless, 
fidgety, uneasy child, restless not from high 
spirits which often accompany exuberant 
health, but keyed to a pitch of excitement 
that may be traced directly to unquiet and 
unsteady nerves. A child of this type is 
hard to manage. It is hard to treat him 
kindly yet firmly, yet this is the only treat- 
ment that will yield the right results. To 
remain away from school is not always 
best for nervous pupils. If the school- 
room is well lighted and well ventilated, 
if the teacher is cheerful and good-natured 
and the lessons are not too hard, the 
nervous pupil will be benefited, not in- 
jured, by the regular routine and especially 
by the companionship of the other chil- 
dren. Two things of great’ importance to 
the teacher in dealing with the nervous 
child are the power to so vary the daily 
programme that fatigue may be avoided 
and the patience to meet tranquilly the 
most unexpected demands increased. 

It can be proved by convincing evidence 
that some of the failures of pedagogy 
could be avoided and that many a child 
considered uneducable could be trained to 
become a useful member of society, if 
those who have control of its education 
and. training, at home and in school, would 
earnestly endeavor to find the key to its 


. individuality. Often do we learn, after the 


key to the individuality of mentally back- 
ward children has been found, that what 
was supposed to be feeblemindedness or 
indolence, was the consequence solely of 
bodily defects, obstructed nose-breathing, 
faulty hearing, or defective vision. There- 
fore, before arriving at a final decision re- 
garding incorrigibility of mind or char- 
acter, and discontinuing further attempts 
at education and training as fruitless, noth- 
ing should be left undone to bring to light 
bodily abnormalities and functional dis- 
turbarices which might stimulate an ap- 
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parent yet non-existing mental weakness. 

In 1900 only 8 cities in America had any 
organized health supervision in schools. 
Since that time over 400 cities have or- 
ganized departments for the health super- 
vision of school children. In 1900 no 
school had ever heard of a school nurse, 
for no city in the world employed one; but 
to-day many American cities have corps 
of school nurses as permanent parts of 
their educational forces, and many cities 
employ staffs of school dentists. 

A few years ago the public schools made 
no provision for the education of the crip- 
pled, or mentally deficient, but now in New 
York City alone there are more than 100 
classes for mentally peculiar children, 
while arrangements are rapidly making for 
the care of crippled and other classes of 
physically handicapped children. It was 
only as recently as 1908 that the first open- 
air school for tuberculous children was 
opened in Providence, but to-day such 
schools may be found in something over 
40 cities. Special study and plans for the 
mentally deficient child are rapidly making 
in many progressive towns and cities by 
employing exact psychological methods. 
These facts show that the physical care of 
tthe children is engaging the attention of 
‘serious-minded schoolmen. 


There are as yet no uniform methods in. 


health organization, instead there exist 
widely divergent beliefs and practices. 
Health work in schools needs standardiza- 
tion. Places attempting an organization 
for the first time, should study the methods 
already in use in our large cities. 

The United States Bureau of Education, 
outlines the methods in use in Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis and Philadelphia, etc., in all 
of which cities the school nurse is said to 
be an invaluable and an indispensable as- 
sistant to the supervising physician. These 
school nurses conduct a “ follow up,” serv- 
ice, and make medical inspection so much 
more effective, that the difference between 
medical inspection without and medical in- 
spection with school nurses is almost ex- 
actly the difference between mere diagnosis 
and cure. 

Thus far school nursing has not spread 
to rural schools, owing to the greater ex- 
pense and other obstacles incident to a 
more scattered population. But our rural 
schools to-day possess a valuable aid in the 
corps of school physicians who, under 
orders of the State Health Department, 
subject our children to a careful examina- 
tion, the result of which is to recommend 
to the parent a further examination and 
treatment by the family physician. These 
good efforts of the State’s Free Medical 
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Inspection should be backed up with a fol- 
low-up service by every individual teacher, 

Normal Schools might offer a course in 
child study with special stress upon health 
conserving agencies in general. Teachers 
without Normal School training should ac- 
quire information in the best manner pos- 
sible. County Superintendents might pro- 
vide a study course and obtain the services 
of a competent physician for special lecture 
and demonstration work to the teachers. 

We have recognized our duty toward the 
insane and have provided places for them. 
We have established training schools for 
the feeble-minded. We have institutions 
for the blind and for the deaf and dumb. 
With the beginning of the New Year, 1916, 
the Commonwealth goes into the liability 
insurance business, in order to safeguard 
its citizen workers. 

The Commonwealth can not afford that 
its school children with corrective bodily 
defects should be neglected throughout 
their entire school life and with the great 
possibility, in later life, of becoming public 
charges. Let us hasten the day when the 
State will provide free dental, surgical and 
medical treatment for all defective chil- 
dren whose parents are too poor to pay for 
it themselves. 

The sacrifice of time, money and effort, 
in behalf of abnormal children is by no 
means an unfruitful investment and will 
prove to us that in the abnormal child more 
can be saved than was ever dreamed of by 
older pedagogy, and. that many more such 
children can be brought up to become use- 
ful individuals than we formerly thought 
possible. 

Prof. D. H. Christ, principal of the 
Minersville Grammar Schools, read the last 
paper of the session, on the 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER, 


Science is demonstrating that defective 
mentality and perverse moral traits are 
often effects of physical conditions and 
are sometimes amenable to treatment 
through the body; adenoids, poor sight, de- 
fective teeth, skull pressure, etc., when 
remedied are followed by mental and moral 
improvement. Character degenerates also 
under impure habits, the cigarette and the 
cigar, and may be affected by bad hygiene, 
lack of food, of proper clothing, of fresh 
air, wrong eating, etc. Dr. Johnson’s say- 
ing, Every man is a rascal when he is sick, 
might give us pause, though unwilling to 
accept it without reserve. Let due atten- 
tion be given to bodily conditions, and call 
not the priest to attempt the work of the 
surgeon, nor the surgeon to do the work of 
the priest. Let the child helpless and ig- 
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norant be rescued from himself. We dare 
not ignore the body, and, further, we must 
touch his environment if our schoolroom 
efforts are to attain their best results in 
the child. 

Supposing that bodily conditions have 
been met, what then? Character is in- 
evitable. Shall its type be Epicurean soft- 
ness, Stoic severity, Platonic subordination, 
Aristotelian symmetry or Christian love, 
universal, democratic? Shall it be selfish 
or altruistic, pessimistic or optimistic? 
He who speaks in terms of the evolutionist 
will reply that the aim should be complete 
living. He who believes that the Bible por- 
trays the real meaning of life and the real 
man, the man of common joys and sor- 
rows, who fills his sphere here and is fitting 
for one to follow, will say the image of 
God, the Christ-imaged man. 

The child comes with potentialities that 
are not of his making, variously arranged 
in relation to one another, a disposition, 
with literal regard to the meaning of the 
term. In this disposition ancestral activi- 
ties or lack of them furnish a basis for 
great activity and speedy development in 
some traits, and for retardation or very 
serious deficiency in others. The child 
may be so put together, disposed, that his 
characteristics give us the impression sug- 
gestive of the lamb, the dove, the ox, the 
mule, the tiger, the deer, etc. These differ- 
ent dispositions manifest themselves in the 
same environment. Most. bad traits being 
a perversion of something fundamentally 
good, the problem becomes how to preserve 
their good and avoid their perversion. 

In these earlier stages of life the child 
is a reflex of the past and of the present 
surroundings, the subconscious reacting on 
stimuli, without much intervention of ra- 
tionality or will. Reactions are spontane- 
ous, perhaps rapid, but not much affected 
by reflection. Our problem seems to be to 
get such reactions as will impose on sub- 
normally developed faculties much activity 
and to cause precocious ones to lie inactive. 
Colonel Parker said some children are not 
born until they are five years old and some 
are five years old when they are born. 
The writer is inclined to think that there 
are children to whom heredity has handed 
down enough of certain traits to supply 
several families. If intellectual they may 
show genius; if benevolent they may bless 
humanity, but if egotistic traits, their state 
is a threat. 

Such traits may tend to arouse antagon- 
isms, a temptation to crush them, perhaps 
even to meet them in kind. Telling such 
a child that he is priggish, proud, super- 
cilious, may make him more so, Like ex- 





cites like. Better that we have strength to 
meet him on some more desirable side of 
his nature. 

It is sometimes maintained that precept 
has little effect. But precept needs to be 
enforced by personality. The little child 
usually has regard for the teacher and the 
latter ought to live in an atmosphere of 
reverence for God, for the child, for self. 
The teacher’s attitude should be positive 
rather than negative. The positive and 
not the negative traits of humanity should 
dominate the atmosphere, no false or mor- 
bid standards should be inculcated, sym- 
pathy for the good, so apparent to those 
who can see it, should arouse sympathy 
for the same in the child. Suggestion is 
mighty. It is possible to suggest to a boy 
that he is bad until it becomes a convic- 
tion in his personality, and then his life 
conforms to it. So too, it is possible to sug- 
gest errors, evil, about persons or things, 
until he is made the unsuspecting subject 
of prejudice. We ought never suggest to 
him that he is one apart, an exception to 
the great human solidarity and its possibili- 
ties, but he should look upon himself as 
one of the great human family and regard 
it with sympathy. 

Like excites like. The mental state of 
the teacher, if rightly related to cosmic con- 
ditions, tends to arouse similar life in the 
child. Nature has put about the child a 
host of objects with which he is in sym- 
pathy and it is good for him to see in na- 
ture the work of its Creator, his munific- 
ence, his gifts of beauty and sublimity, 
the resources for our welfare, in mineral, 
in animal, in plant. The evidences of de- 
sign found in the atmosphere, the sea, the 
earth, can be used by a sympathetic and 
appreciative spirit in the teacher to lead 
the developing character to love nature 
and to recognize nature’s God. And the 
child by suggestion should come to re- 
gard himself as a part, ever as one of this 
great whole. On the other hand negative 
suggestions make the child believe that he 
is bad, until he feels that he is a castaway, 
out of harmony with the all, the whole. 
Rather let us strive to give him early a 
sense of oneness with the beneficent plan. 

As the child grows older he ought to 
become more conscious of community life, of 
solidarity. It may be that instead of in- 
struction having failed, he has not received 
instruction in moral ideas and relations. 
For its own proper constitution, and for 
the sake of society and of the pupil, the 
school may need to give such instruction. 
Appeal to the pupil’s understanding will 
help. History affords excellent material 
for acquaintance with important traits of 
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character. Columbus, Jesuit explorers, 
and others show the strength imparted by 
religion or patriotism or both. Roger Wil- 
liams and Anne Hutchinson present ma- 
terial of great value. Presidents and others 
provide additional studies in personality. 
Literature and science are potent. Science 
makes known to him an order of things in 
which cause ‘and effect are inexorable. He 
learns that he has obligations to the sys- 
tem in which he exists, to be ignored only 
at his peril. He is led to realize that what 
he sows he reaps, and the sooner he real- 
izes it the better. Let him know that we 
are always doing and that what we do we 
do to ourselves; that his actions are two- 
fold in nature, a part of each being exter- 
nal and objective, and a part internal and 
subjective in effect. He treats some one 
meanly to get even, and demeans himself; 
he slights his work and is building a shirk; 
he refuses to give others their due and 
becomes dishonest. Or he is kind and loyal 
to others and becomes increasingly kind 
and loyal himself. His life is what he 
makes it. 

He studies financial panics and learns 
the necessity of faith, confidence, in the 
social and financial world. He studies 
slavery and learns that what nations sow 
they too will reap. Then he learns that 
he is a part of the nation; that his actions 
will help or hinder his country’s welfare. 
He learns that there are two classes of peo- 
ple, those who hinder and those who help, 
and finds another test for his conduct. He 
studies Burr and sees a man taking his 
own way instead of the unchangeable way 
of the moral law, and realizes something 
of the folly. He can be led to see that he 
who sets up his way against the way, the 
individual will against the beneficent law, 
his plans against the cosmic order, his 
will against God’s, is playing the part of 
a baby or a booby. 

Thus concretely and incidentally, as 
something affiliated with the development 
of his studies, without too much preach- 
ment direct to him, he obtains a mass of 
moral concepts and principles which are 
available for moral training. If it is true 
that any idea in the mind is a force lead- 
ing to action, furnish him, if possible, with 
some true conception of his relations to 
society. 

The home, the Sunday School, and the 
church owe it to the school to support its 
moral efforts. These institutions owe it to 
society to create a social conscience. No 
double standards—one for Sunday and 
church on the one hand, and a different 
one for week-day and school on the other, 
will suffice. Breaking down the order of a 
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school, palming off as our own, work done 
by another, eye service instead of fidelity 
to right, shirking duty, are evils concern- 
ing which the church has an obligation. 
If the Gary plan becomes general, it is in- 
cumbent on those administering it to rec- 
ognize that the co-operation of the schools 
ought, at least, entitle them to pupils on 
whom the unity of morality and the moral 
law has been impressed, and whose conduct 
will be influenced by the sanctions of reli- 
gion; who have been taught the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man, whose 
training will be felt in the home, the school, 
and the state, and who will realize that 
religion without. morality at best ap- 
proaches a travesty. 

A few words about sensitiveness of 
thought. If we can secure this it will safe- 
guard his purity. Let us teach that we 
should guard our thoughts well because 
they are heard in heaven. A Catholic 
catechism explained one of the command- 
ments as forbidding all immodest thoughts. 
A clergyman, preaching to children said, 
“We cannot think wrong thoughts without 
hurting the Kingdom of God.” Let them 
realize that the thoughts they would con- 
ceal from good people are much to be 
feared, and that we sow a thought and reap 
an act and start a chain that may end in 
destiny. That destiny lodges in thought. 

Since character is a tendency, has a 
trend, the teacher should sympathize with 
all.effort for good, even if feeble. 

In conclusion a few statements and re- 
statements. . 

The teacher’s attitude towards the phys- 
ical, moral, and spiritual world should be 
reverent. 

His sympathy will tend to awaken like 
sympathies in his pupils. 

He must build for his ‘highest ideals of 
complete living—he should get a vision of 
the God-man. 

He must revere the child, himself, and 


God as one whose work is with sacred 


things. 

He should be alert to develop moral con- 
cepts but he need not go out of his way 
to do so: opportunities will come. Nature, 
geography, history, science, literature, are 
at his hand. 

He should lead the pupil to a loving, sym- 
pathetic spirit for nature, man and their 
Maker. ; 

He must impress that there are two 
classes, those who hinder and those who 
help. 

He must show that nations and indivi- 
duals reap what they sow. 

He must impress that our lives are what 
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we make them, and what ever we do we do 
to ourselves. 

He must instil that to follow one’s own 
way against the moral or cosmic or divine 
way is folly, inevitable loss. 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: President, Ira S. Wolcott, of Al- 
toona; Vice-President, Miss Amanda Lan- 
dis, Millersville; and Secretary, Miss Clara 
Winans, Montrose. 
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ARBOR] DAY , PROCLAMATION. 


In the Name and by Authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


A PROCLAMATION. 


WHEREAS, Pennsylvania was originally so 
splendidly covered with beatuiful trees as to be 
worthy of its name—Penn's Woods—and has in 
recent years taken an advanced place among the 
states in the conservation of her natural resources 
and has among other wise acts set aside above 
one million acres as state forest lands, and is 
steadily adding to this vast estate, and is giving 
to reforestation and conservation increasing 
attention; 

Now, Therefore, in order to promote a knowl- 
edge and love of trees in the minds and hearts of 
our people, and in order to teach our children 
the meaning and blessings of forests to the 
Commonwealth, I hereby designate 

Friday, April 14, and Friday, April 28, 1916, as 


ARBOR DAYS. 


It is a fact of history that trees have had much 
to do with the welfare and destiny of pe les. 
Once Pennsylvania was gloriously enfolded by 
trees. Her forests were her glory. The develop- 
ment of our industries carried these great forests, 
alas, too rapidly, to our mills and markets. 
We were so rich that we were prodigal. To-day 
we are going over these lands, purchasing many 
tracts for the use and enjoyment of our people 
and facing bravely the task of replanting and 
restoring them. We are endeavoring to give a 


‘ more valuable, a more beautiful, a more healthful 


Pennsylvania to, the children of to-morrow than 
we now possess, 

The marked movement to the country for 
recreation and for health may well be enlarged 
to include a movement to the country for 
residence. We must not allow the great cities 
to depopulate the rural districts, Trees are 
anchors to hold us to the country. They are 
always beckoning welcome and proffering rich 
gifts of service. To know trees, to live with 
them, to understand their utility and to feel 
their mystery, to know how they grow and 
what they do for people, to appreciate their 
all-the-year meaning and message—all these are 
matters of the greatest importance. We have 





placed upon the tree, in song and poetry, all the 
emotions and attributes of the spirit, and the 
tree justifies this human kinship. Our people 
cannot be too much in the out-of-doors, with the 
trees and the greatly helpful agencies that with 
them make for good citizens. They are com- 
panions of et air, fresh water, shelnenas rest, 
beautiful flowers, coveted retreats. In fact, 
without the trees we lose these necessary gifts 
of help. To add'to the forests of the Common- 
wealth is both wise and necessary if we are to 
conserve in a large way our health and happiness. 

Let us recall too that the nests of our birds 
are in our trees. That here our songsters are at 
home. That a birdless state is the necessary 
outcome of a treeless state. We want the birds. 
They belong to childhood even more than to 
maturity. To know their mission and to appre- 
ciate their presence is one of the necessary ser- 
vices of Arbor Day. I ask that we make clear 
on this day that the necessity of birds is of 
great moment to a people. From this study we 
may properly and readily EE to the ia 
service of impressing the duty of humanely 
treating all homeless living things. 

Our highways should be lined with food- 
bearing trees. These can be so planted and 
pruned as to cause no loss to the value of the 
road. The economic and artistic value is evident 
to all. I wish, as I did a year ago, to urge this 
upon our people, and, moreover, to see that the 
crops from these trees are sold and the income 
used to further beautify and improve the high- 
ways. Our school grounds should all have trees 
planted upon them, and the children taught to 
careforthem. Our public parks, always a source 
of blessing, our state lands, as well as our many 
private preserves and parks should have an 
abundant supply of trees. The trees indigenous 
to our state should always have preference in 
these beauty spots, set aside for our well-being 
and pleasure. 

It is of such moment rightly to observe this 
day that I urge its observance with fitting exer- 
cises in all our schools, and request that parents 
in their homes and ministers in the pulpit lend 
support to the cause, and help set in the minds 
of our people the meaning, value and blessi 
of the right observance of a day set aside pri- 
marily to cause all of us to renew in our heartsa 
love for our state, its forests, its homes, its 
schools, its recreational provisions, and especially 
for the love and care and knowledge of trees. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal 

of the State, at the City of Harrisburg, 
this twenty-third day of March in the 
year of our Lord one thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixteen and of the Common- 
wealth the one hundred and fortieth. 


Martin G. BRUMBAUGH. 
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The Lebanon Evening Report says: Arbor 
Day will be observed with special programs 
in all of the city schools on Friday afternoon, 
April 14, in compliance with the proclama- 
tion issued by Governor Brumbaugh. 
program consisting of education in the 
interests of birds and trees will be observed 
in every school room in the city on April 14 
in the afternoon and essays, singing and 
exercises with short talks by the teachers 
will be devoted to the observation of Arbor 
Day. The boys of the Manual Training 
Department, under the direction of Profs. 
White and Boyer, are at present engaged 
in the construction of 400 birds’ nests which 
will be distributed to the various city schools 
and a part of the program will consist in 
placing the nests in trees where they can be 
used by birds, on the grounds near the 
school and at the children’s homes. 


THE time of the singing of birds is come 
and the planting of trees, shrubs, vines, 
roses, everything that grows out of the 
ground. Plant—plant—plant on Arbor Day 
and on other days! 





Instead of trees, on the Arbor Day fol- 
lowing the death of Dr. Higbee, we dis- 
tributed to the boys of the Lancaster high 
school hundreds of plants of the “La 
France” variety. One of these has bloomed 
each year since then by the side of our 
home, and these roses have been for nearly 
twenty-five years, the most welcome thing 
that has graced the table or bloomed in the 
yard. It always says “Dr. Higbee,” and 
recalls his garden of roses at Mercersburg. 


éaitihin 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 








HE next meeting of the National Educa- 
tion Association will be held in New 
York City, from July 3d to July 8th. It 
will be a record meeting. The Merchants’ 
Association of New York is already sending 
out circulars of information from their 
headquarters at 233 Broadway. 
The general meetings will be held in 
Madison Square Garden, which also will 
house the Commercial Exhibit and two of 


the section meetings. Other section meet-_ 


ings will be held in the three headquarters 
hotels, namely, the Astor, the McAlpin 
and the Waldorf-Astoria and in the Wash- 
ington Irving High School. In the latter a 
notable educational exhibit will be housed. 
The splendid exhibit of the New York City 
public schools together with all of the 
exhibits shown at the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition in the New York City 
building will be on view in an armory 
convenient to Madison Square Garden. 
Among the speakers at the general ses- 





sions are President Wilson, Judge Taft, 
Governor Whitman, Mayor Mitchel, Dr. 
Finley and many others prominent in the 
world of education and in public life. 
Every educational institution in Greater 
New York will throw open its doors to the 
visitors and special efforts will be exerted 
to display the work of each. All of the 
teachers’ organizations are hard at work 
upon plans for entertainment and co-opera- 
tion. The museums, institutions and gar- 
dens, at which an admission charge is made 
to the public on certain days of the week, 
have agreed to abolish such charges to 
members of the N. E. A. during the con- 
vention. 

New York City hotels are not only 
pledged to make no increase in their rates 
on account of the convention, but many 
of them also have offered special reduced 
rates. Elaborate preparations have been 
made for the operation of an unusually 
efficient Information Bureau, where the 
questions of teachers and educational and 
general topics will meet prompt and intel- 
ligent replies. The General Committee is 
planning to issue a book of generous dimen- 
sions, containing, in addition to the detailed 
program of the convention, special maps 
and detailed data relative to educational 


institutions and the city’s myriad features. 


of interest. The contents of, this book 
have been compiled and prepared with such 


care as to make it a comprehensive text- 


book on the world’s first city. 


< 
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FIFTY YEARS. 





the April issue of this Journal for 1915, 
one year ago, appeared this paragraph of 
personal interest: ‘‘The present number 
rounds out our forty-ninth year on The 
Pennsylvania School Journal. During that 
time, month after month, we have made 
up and put through press every one of its 
five hundred and eighty-eight numbers. 
We are glad and grateful for the past, and 
shall be glad and grateful for another 
twelve months of like duty and privilege 
that shall round out the half-century.” 

It has been a busy year, one of the busiest 
we have known, and the half-century is 
rounded out. The unknown twelvemonth 
then before us all is gone. The issue in the 
hands of the reader is the six hundredth 
monthly number that we have been per- 
mitted to make up and put through the 
press. The iron past has taken its eternal 
shape—this fifty years is ended—and we 
have no wish in regard to it save that th 
work were better done. 

This wide door of opportunity was opened 


for me by Dr. Burrowes. I did not seek it, 


had not thought of it, did not appreciate it. 
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at anything near its value. But having 
passed through the doorway by his invita- 
tion, and come to see and feel the wide 
outlook beyond, my gratitude to that wise 
and kind old man whom I knew so well has 
grown steadily with the passing years. 

As he said in the March number, 1869, 
after taking charge of the Agricultural 
College: ‘‘Approaching the close of a life 
given up without seeking it to the cause of 

‘general education in Pennsylvania, we find 
ourself here in a new position, one not only 
full of suggestions for the future but of 
cause to look back on the past in a new light. 
For years the consciousness has been grow- 
ing upon us that a power beyond self-will 
has been guiding our educational career.” 
And as Dr. Higbee said: ‘‘God’s provi- 
dences are mysterious, and not one of us 
knows what calling of life is best for us, 
temporarily or spiritually. What a varying 
life I have had, and how little after my 
own choice or election! When I look back 
upon it I can see that I had no controlling 
power over it. But God has been merciful 
and kind. I ought to be filled with un- 
feigned gratitude—and I am.’’ So I too 
go on, glad to realize with clearer vision 
and a deeper sense of gratitude the leading 
and guidance of an invisible hand. 

Dr. Thomas H. Burrowes organized the 
common school system—when Secretary of 
State under Governor Joseph Ritner from 
1835 to 1838—under the act of 1834, 
framed by Samuel Breck and amended by 
himself and others to make it a working 
statute. While in office he visited nearly 
every county in the State in the interest of 
the schools, driving about in his gig, a 
two-wheeled vehicle of those days, meeting 
school directors everywhere, explaining the 
new law everywhere, and urging and secur- 
ing its adoption. When he left the office 
of Secretary of State, at the close of Gover- 
nor Ritner’s administration, he was known 
far and wide as the foremost advocate of 
the common schools in Pennsylvania. And 
until his death, more than thirty years later, 
he was justly so regarded. He was the 
leading member of the Lancaster School 
Board for many years after the adoption of 
the system, and it was largely through his 
influence that Lancaster opened her high 
school in 1849, one of the first in the State 
after Philadelpiha. This was my first un- 
dying obligation to Dr. Burrowes. For my 
father sent me to this good school in 1850, 
and I did not leave it finally until fifty-six 
years thereafter, though when a pnpil I re- 
mained one year, 1852-3, at home on the 
farm, and was absent one year, 1857-8, as 
teacher, most of which was spent in the 
printing office. 

He began the publication of The School 
Journal in January, 1852, at the formal 
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request, by resolution, of the Lancaster 
County Educational Association. He heard 
the call to duty.' It was a labor of love, 
and yet it always meant to him sacrifice 
and loss rather than pecuniary profit. The 
first volume contained eighteen numbers 
ending with June, 1853. So that the pres- 
ent issue is No. 772, and the current 
volume (64) will end with No. 774. It 
makes a goodly show upon the shelf—the 
bound volumes now occupying six or seven 
feet of space—and has been of untold 
value to the public school interests of 
Pennsylvania. 

The influence of this Journal, as the 
organ of the School officers and teachers 
of the State, and the medium through 
which the proceedings of their anuual 
meetings have been made known to the 
public, can hardly be overestimated: The 
educational records of the State are found 
nowhere else outside of its sixty-four 
volumes. The only complete set of the 
annual reports of the State Superinten- 
dents of Public Instruction, now eighty-two 
in number; the only continuous record of 
the proceedings of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association through its sixty-six 
sessions; the only complete record of proceed- 
ings of the annual sessions of the County,]City 
and Borough Superintendents’ associations; 
the only complete record of the annual meet- © 
ings of the Pennsylvania State Directors’ and 
other associations; the only continuous his- 
tory, and the only one that makes any ap- 
proach to completeness, that is now in exist- 
ence anywhere, of the work of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the State since 
1854—all the archives of this department of 
the State government, which had been care- 
fully preserved for so many years, having 
been lost in the fire that destroyed the Capitol 
building at Harrisburg—all this matter of 
greater or less importance is found from 
year to year in The Pennsylvania School 
Journal, and nowhere else. This monthly 
periodical has kept the record intact and 
beyond the reach of destruction from any 
cause whatsoever. And all the while it has. 
published valuable articles, aggregating 
many thousands, on all phases of home and 
school and human interest. The official 
reports of the State Superintendent of 
Schools from 1835 to 1852, seventeen years, 
(before the publication of The Journal) 
were republished in Volumes 15 and 16 
from official copies that had been preserved 
by Dr. Burrowes, thus making complete 
in The Journal this essential part of the 
record of progress in our Common School 
work. 

For many years, in addition to its paid 
list of subscribers, it has had-a very 
generous free list of persons especially 
interested in general education—thoughtfuk 
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and active men who are centres of influence 
in their localities—editors and clergymen, 
all the State Superintendents of Public 
Instruction in the United States for the 
past thirty years, all the county, city, 
borough and township Superintendents in 
Pennsylvania for thirty years—and others 
in different parts of the country—in the 
hope that they may find suggestion in its 
pages and so the good work go forward to 
better result. A large part of its monthly 
edition has gone out in these directions. 
It is good business as well as good mission- 
ary work, for ‘‘there is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth.” 

We had been teaching in the Boys’ High 
School for some ten years before going 
upon The Journal as assistant to Dr. 
Burrowes. He wished us to take hold of 
this work in 1865, but made the condition 
that we should give it all our time, leaving 
the school. This we could not do. A 
year later, he said, ‘‘Come on your own 
terms,’’ and laughed as he added, “but I 
don’t want to write your obituary.” 

In the May number, 1866, he says: “‘ By 
reference to the ‘Soldiers’ Orphan Depart- 
ment, in this number it will be seen that 
Col. Wm. L. Bear has been appointed 
Inspector of Orphan Schools. His connec- 
tion with The Journal as assistant editor 
has consequently ceased. Till a more 
permanent arrangement shall be made a 
young friend well fitted for the task will 
aid us in the selecting, proof-reading, etc.” 
He at that time turned over to the writer 
the printing office end of the work and some 
other matters. It was a new job in a large 
field, and gave us close association for the 
next four years with a great man who had 
filled large places and left his mark deep 
on the future of the State—deeper than any 
other man then living except perhaps his 
intimate friend Thaddeus Stevens. We did 
not know until after his death how great 
that work had been. The Journal came 
over to Dr. J. P. Wickersham and myself 
in October, 1870, after Dr. Burrowes re- 
moved to the State Agricultural College as 
president of that institution. Of this trans- 
fer he says in the November number: 

“This change would have been made 
some time ago had the proper parties 
applied for the place—parties to whom duty 
to the educational people of the State and 
to The Journal itself would have justified 
the transmission of our responsibilities. 
But no such application was made until 
very recently, when Messrs. Wickersham 
and McCaskey—the very men of all others 
to whom the trust could safely be com- 
mitted—presented themselves and were at 
once accepted. 

“The first needs no introduction to the 
people of the State for by eminent success 
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in every department of school work, pro- 
fessional and official, as a lecturer and as 
an author, he is‘ known throughout the 
State. The junior member of the firm, 
associated with me to my perfect satisfac- 
tion and for the good of The Journal during 
the past four years, has been intimately 
known from his early school boyhood to 
the present moment. In fact, with few 
persons of his age has the writer had more 
close relations; and in all he has found him 
industrious, trustworthy, intelligent and 
able. Into such hands the great interests 
connected with The Journal are unhesi- 
tatingly committed; and in bespeaking for 
the new editors the full confidence and 
cordial support of the school men of the 
State, the founder of The Journal feels 
that the guarantee thus given for their 
ability and faithfulness will be amply 
redeemed.” 

Dr. Wickersham in referring, in the same 
issue, to this article by Dr. Burrowes says: 

“Knowing what The Journal was to him, 
how he loved it, how much he sacrificed 
for it, we are deeply moved by his parting 
words. We accept the trust in the same 
spirit in which it is given, and will do our 
best to make the future of The Journal 
worthy of its past. To Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes Pennsylvania is more indebted for 
her noble school system than to any other 
man, and the friends of education through- 
out the State owe him a debt of gratitude 
that can never be repaid. We shall en- 
deavor to walk humbly in the path he has 
pointed out. As sons we will guard his 
legacy.” 

Dr. Wickersham was editor of The Jour- 
nal for eleven years. He was always a 
stimulating influence. Tireless and devoted 
to the work in hand, he thoroughly enjoyed 
it. He was the foremost school man in the 
State and the recognized leader in an era of 
unusual progress. It was a privilege to be 
associated so long and so pleasantly with a 
man of his ability, activity and masterful 
energy. 

Dr. E. E. Higbee succeeded to the office 
of State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in 1881. Take him for all, we have long 
regarded him the most remarkable man we 
have ever known. In 1853-4 he lived for a 
year in the Boys’ High School of Lancaster, 
and we had the great good fortune to be in 
his classes. He never seemed to be making 
muth effort to teach us, though a man of 
superb scholarship and a rare lover of 
learning. He seemed to know anything and 
everything, but just lived with us like a 
wise, genial, good-natured elder brother— 
and we wanted to be like him. Is there 
any teaching much better than that—for 
one who is “‘fit’’ just to live with his pupils? 

So we bought the half-interest of Dr. 
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Wickersham in The Journal that we might / among their periodicals. Very early in life 


be free to aid Dr. Higbee as should seem 
best in his work for the schools. He had a 
memorable administration of nearly ten 
years. A wonderful memorial volume tells 
the story of the impress that was left by 
him upon a great state. 

Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., also a clergyman, 
a ripe scholar, one of the best men we know 
and one of the sanest educators in the land, 
completed the unexpired term of Dr. Higbee 
a period of three years and more. He was 
succeeded, in 1893, by Dr. Nathan C. 
Schaeffer. It is now 1916 and Dr. Schaeffer 
is still at the helm, a figure of national 
importance in the educational world. Each 
of these men has been an editor on The 
School Journal and has regarded it as an 
invaluable aid in the work of the School 
Department, keeping it all the while in 
vital touch with the twenty-five hundred 
school districts of the State. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, of the New England 
Journal of Education, says: ‘‘The Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal has been in a class by 
itself. No other State educational journal 
has approached this in scope or in power. 
It is the best history of education of a State 
that is to be found in all the land. It has 
always been admirably edited, has had 
high literary flavor, and has given not only 
important and interesting facts concerning 
school affairs in Pennsylvania, but the most 
important facts regarding education in gen- 
eral. Dr. McCaskey, its long-time editor, 
has been privileged to be a mighty educa- 
tional force, largely because of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by this Journal to his devo- 
tion to the cause of education in the Key- 
stone State.” 

Supt. W. H. Hockenberry, after reading 
it for more than forty years gives to it this 
endorsement: ‘‘I want to acknowledge 
gratefully my indebtedness to The Pennsy]- 
vania School Journal for many hours of 
profitable enjoyment. Hours is not the 
word, rather days or months or years. Let 
me see: I began: to read it away back in 
1857, when Dr. Burrowes was at the helm, 
and have read every number since that time 
—say forty-two dozen Pennsylvania School 
Journals, about five hundred numbers. 
Burrowes, Hickok, Coburn, Wickersham, 
Higbee, Waller, Schaeffer, I have seen and 
known them all, except Burrowes, here in 
Chambersburg and at educational conven- 
tions. During these forty-two years many 
educational papers have begun and ended 
their careers. In its chosen field, a field 
that could not have been better chosen, 
The Pennsylvania School Journal is the 
peer of the best. Others are right in their 
place, but yours occupies a great place, and 
does it so well that educators everywhere are 
proud to have it in a conspicuous place 





I became acquainted, among many others, 
with two books and two periodicals that 
strongly appealed to me, and which I con- 
tinue very greatly to relish. The books are 
the Federalist and Webster’s Dictionary; 
the periodicals are The Pennsylvania School 
Journal and Harpers’ Magazine. There 
would be a better chance for politicians to 
become statesmen if more of them would 
take the ‘Federalist’? as a_ text-book. 
To me these books and periodicals have a 
distinctively American flavor. But this 
letter was to be merely a message of grati- 
tude to you for the good things you give us 
in The Journal; and I cannot forbear 
naming one of them, the selections for good 
memory work. I am in love with ‘English 
undefiled,’ and with English literature, and 
take off my hat to yourself and everybody 
else who lends a helping hand in securing 
to them the appreciation they deserve. 
Latin and Greek are all right in their place, 
but English has a right to the first -place. 
Dr. McCaskey, you have for a long time 
been writing monthly letters to me in The 
Journal, and before your time somebody 
else did it. Now I write you a personal 
letter to thank you; it is perhaps a poor 
return, but the best I can make.” 

During these fifty years of active work in 
this field we have had close personal rela- 
tions with all the State Superintendents of 
Public Instruction who have held office at 
Harrisburg since 1854 except one—Hon. 
Charles R. Coburn whom we knew but not 
intimately—Thomas H. Burrowes, Henry 
C. Hickok, J. P. Wickersham, E. E. Higbee, 
D. J. Waller, and Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
It has been high privilege to know these 
men so well, in themselves men of the first 
order of citizenship for character and 
ability, and in their public service of the 
most far-reaching infltence and enduring 
benefaction to the Commonwealth. 

As we near the end of life we feel this to 
be the most important work we have been 
called to do, and for the unfailing health 
and strength and vigor of these fifty years 
we have an abiding and ever-growing sense 
of gratitude to the God of our fathers. 

We have read much and seen much and 
on many of the best lines. Is there any- 
thing better than this advice of Paul: “‘Let 
us therefore come boldly unto the throne of 
grace, that we may obtain mercy, and find 
grace to help in time of need?”’ The good 
old hymn “Lead, Kindly Light,” is our 
prayer of confidence and trust. 


So long thy power hath blest me, sure it still 
- Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile, 
Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 











ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





ABINGTON Twre. (Montgomery Co.).—Our 
Board will place a lunch room in the high school 
and employ a manager for the same. It has 
arranged for the insurance of all its employes 
under the .workmen’s compensation act. 

ALLENTOWN.—Supt. Raub: Four continuation 
schools were opened in accordance with the new 
Child Labor Act. The attendance on the first 
day was 75. The enrollment for the month was 
509, and the percentage of attendance 92. 

BANGoR.—Supt. Gruver: Our continuation 
school is held in our high school building between 
the hours of 2 and 5 o’clock on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of each week. We 
have graded the children as best we could and 
conduct the school on the department plan, our 
high school teachers having agreed to help us 
out by devoting their time to the cause. We 
have changed the hours of the high school 
sessions accordingly. 

CHAMBERSBURG.—Supt. Hess: The Board has 
decided to establish a vocational school in the 
West German Street school building. This 
building will be remodeled and everything made 
ready for the opening of school in September. 
The course will include drawing and drafting, 
cabinet making, pattern making, carpentry, and 
general wood-working. Two instructors will be 
employed for twelve months and the local indus- 
tries will co-operate in the employment of the 
students. An employment bureau will be estab- 
lished in connection with this school. 

Corry.—Supt. Wilson: A contribution for the 
manual training department was made by Mr. 
William Brightman, class of ’86, now of Stockton, 
California, and by Mr. J. B. Johnson, teacher of 
this subject. This was supplemented by the 
school board and a power lathe purchased and 
set. More power machinery will be added from 
time to time. 

DauPHIN.—Supt. Shambaugh: The pupils in 
several rural schools are corresponding with 
pupils in a like number of rural schools in Minne- 
sota and the teachers of the same schools are 
exchanging ideas. The Rural Life Day programs 
were rendered to large and enthusiastic audiences. 
Fully five thousand people vsited the schools 
on this day. The corn selection contests have 
been very successful, several hundred boys hav- 
ing submitted exhibits. In the corn-growing 
contests two prizes of $20 each were won by 
boys in Maple Dale School, Conewago township. 
Parent-Teacher meetings are being held in all 
the rural districts except two. The attendance 
at these meetings is very large and in some cases 
it has been found necessary to hold them in rural 
churches as the school buildings were too small. 
Many rural teachers are availing themselves of 
the opportunity to come to the office on Satur- 
days to discuss problems pertinent to their 
schools. On several occasions the number was 
eT that impromptu teachers’ meetings were 

eld. 
LANSFORD.—Supt. Kuntz: Story Hour on 
Saturdays from 1.30 until 2.30 p. m. has been 
inaugurated in the Lansford public schools. 
This hour is spent by teachers telling stories 
and having the children reproduce them or by 
the pupils telling stories of their own choice, 
also in playing games and having little parties 
among the school children. Much interest is 
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being shown both by the teachers and pupils 
and the attendance each Saturday is very 
creditable. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Robbins: The results of the 
continuation schools, so far as we are able: to 
discern, are highly satisfactory. The co-opera- 
tion of the industrial managers of the community 
is all that can be desired. The number enrolled 
during the first month was 232. During the 
week of January 24-28 this city observed what 
we call a go-to-school week. Invitations were 
extended to parents and friends of the school to 
visit the schools during the week and these were 
sent through various agencies. All the ministers 
of the city were asked to announce the project 
from their pulpits on Sunday, January 23; the 
newspapers gave daily announcements in their 
columns and reported the number of visits for 
the previous day and the total for each of the 
eleven buildings. We organized a rivalry among 
the various sections of the city as to which build- 
ing would report the largest number of visitors. 
One evening session of the central high and 
grammar school was held, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for visitation to those who were unable to 
leave their business or occupation during the 
regular school hours. On the afternoon of that 
day the regular sessions for these schools were 
omitted. The response on the part of the parents 
was remarkable. Over five hundred individuals 
visited the high and grammar schools at the 
evening session. Twenty-one teachers were em- 

loyed at that time, and if the visits to the 
individual rooms were counted separately they 
would aggregate seven or eight thousand. 

McKEe’s Rocxs.—Supt. Johnston: Two Boys’ 
Scout clubs have been organized in our schools 
with excellent results; and also a large girls’ 
club, for the study of home-making, sewing, etc. 

Monroe.—Supt. Koehler: We _ celebrated 
Agriculture and Rural Life Day last fall in ten 
townships. Great interest was taken in these 
events. The displays consisted of all kinds of 
agricultural products and live stock. Stock 
judging and placing were among the prominent 
features at each fair. Prof. C. W. Clemmer, of 
State College, acted as judge. Fully seven 
thousand people attended. 

MOoNESSEN.—Supt. Gress: We have furnished 
our six grade buildings each with a Victrola. 
The teachers are making use of these for teaching 
marching and folk-dancing. We are vlanning 
to have an entertainment by the grades in the 
high school auditorium, showing the patrons 
what we have done wong this line. e are 
making a wider use also of our new high school. 
building. In addition to the night school, which 
numbers about 240 students, the library is open 
two nights each week from 7 to 9 o’clock. The 
gymnasium is used almost every night in the 
week by some organization in the town, and the 
auditorium quite frequently by the public. 

Pitrston.—Supt. McGuigan: iss Mary 
Langan was appointed to the newly created 
position of Supervisor of Gymnasium and Rest 
Room. With her appointment comes the organ- 
ized use of the new gymnasium. Classes in 
physical exercises are regularly formed for the 
pupils in the Junior and Senior high schools. | 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: The principal 
feature of all our educational meetings this season 
has been the rural life problem—what the schools 
should do in their relation to community life 
and the teaching of agriculture. 








